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THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL,” —a new, live, original, and uniqus poetiects mazazins, devoted execla- 
tive vely peepee bee &c., in schools. fty cents a year Sample copies, 
“pen conte. Address ALE LL & Oo., Paodlishers, Chica soa, 111. 


same firm publish T LITTLE C CORPORAL, at one dollara year. Sample copy, twalve vents. 
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CANVASSING BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


t Paris by Sunlight and Gaslight! 


A’ WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF THE MYSTERIES, VIRTUES, VIC} 
SPLENDORS AND CRIMES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 

Tt tells how Paris has become the Gayest and most Beautiful City in the world; how 
Beauty and Splendor are purchased at a fearful cost of Misery and Suffering; how visitors 
Swindled by Professional Adventurers; how Virtue and Vice go arm-in-arm in the Beau 
City; how the most Fearful Crimes are committed and concealed; how money is squand 
in useless luxury ; and contains over 150 Fine Engravings cf noted Places, Life and Scene 


Paris. Canvassing Books sent Free of Charge. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 26 Sc uth Seventh St,, Philadelphia, P: 


WE ALSO WANT AGENTS FOR OUR 





NEW ILLUSTRATED, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, APOCHRYPHA, CONCQ 
DANCE, PSALMS IN METRE, Erc., Erc. 
With a History of the Translation of the Bible; over one hundred Scripture II! 


trations, Valuable Treatises, Chronological and other useful Tables, 
designed to promote and facilitate the study of the Bible, 


Our New Illustrated Bible, with its numerous Tables and Treatises, Photograph Albun, 
16 Portraits, Beautiful Family Record, etc., is the most perfect and comprehensive edition ¢ 
blished. The Marginal Readings and References, Definitions and Explanations, Scripture 
Sdisaions and Descriptions, will prove of inestimable interest and value to every reader, and of 
practical assistance and importance to Ministers, Theological Students and Sunday-School Teac 
Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a really valuable, handsome, and cheap one to persons 


will buy no other book. Send for Circulars. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., as abd 


A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE!!! 


THE 





\} ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


INTRODUCED IN 5O PROMINENT TOWNS &c., IN THIS VICINITY IN SIX MONTHS. 





THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK 


With Curved Folding Seat. 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
: VERSUS 


“STOOPING SHOULDERS, CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANC 
FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ALSO OF 


School and Teachers’ Furniture, of all Styles, 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 











boa J. A. BANCROFT & CO..) General 
( paves 512 Arch-st., Phila. | School Furnishers. 
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TO PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. 

We are compiling a RECORD of Cotteces, Acapg- 

mgs, and Scuoots in the United States, with the names 

of their Professors, Principals, Superintendents, and 

Teachers ; and to the end that it may be as complete as 

possible, solicit correspondence from Educators, wherein 

they will give us the names of the Institutions with 

which they are connected, the distinctive characteristics 

(if any) of the same, and the names of their associate 

Teachers, etc. -For such favors we shall be pleased to re- 

ciprocate when in our power. Address 
Ivison, BLakemMan, Taytor & Co 
47 & 49 Greene Street, N. Y., 

Publishers of the “* Amertcan EpvucatTionat Series” 

of School Books, and Manufacturers of the celebrated 
* Spencerian Douste Exasrtic Steer Pens,” 


CLOSING EXAMINATION—LIBRA- 
RIES. 





State Superintendent Wickersham gave some 
admirable advice and instructions in the March 
number of the Yourna/, in reference to the grow- 
ing practice of closing the term of each Com- 
mon School with a public examination, with a 
clear statement of the good effects of such meet- 
ings. It is to be hoped that his earnest advice 


.will be seriously attended to by every teacher 


in the State, and that all the boards of Directors 
shall enjoin the practice in their-respective dis- 
tricts. But then the examinations must be, as 
the Superintendent wisely and faithfully urges, 
honest exhibitions of the acquisitions and pro- 
gress of the pupils, and not those deceptive pa- 
trades, by prepared questions and memorized an- 
swers of half or not understood subjects, which 
have been so common, especially in schools 
other than Common; and which at once deceive 
the parent and practice the scholar in the art of 
deception. The State Superintendent is faith- 
ful to the great trust committed to him in ear- 
nestly warning against such immoral and de- 
grading practices. 

One other thought :— Could not these annual 
examinations, by means of a voluntary collec- 








tion or a ten-cent fee for admission, be made 
the means of obtaining and keeping up a Li- 
brary fund for the school or the District? We 
have a very good law for the care and control 
of such Libraries; and all that is needed is that 
a beginning shal] be made in the schools; and 
no readier means seem to be at hand than some 
contribution from parents, at a time when their 
hearts are open and their feelings somewhat 
aroused by the exhibition of their children’s 
progress in the schools. See page 172 of the 
Digest of the School Laws. 


ANOTHER NORMAL SCHOOL. 








An active and most promising effort is now 
in progress in Clinton county for the establish- 
ment of a Normal Schoo] at Lock Haven, un- 
der the law on the subject. Ten acres of 
ground,—the gift of an individual, we believe,— 
have been secured, most eligibly situated; the 
knoll for the building being of sufficient eleva- 
tion to give it a commanding position. It is 
backed by a grove of native trees, and cut off 
from too close proximity to the other buildings 
by public roads on three sides of the lot, at the 
same time that it is in or near the town. A 
Board of Trustees has already been appointed, 
considerable funds secured, and a plan for the 
building adopted. 

This is taking hold of the matter in the 
right manner ; and from our knowledge of the 
gentlemen engaged in it, we feel no doubt of a 
speedy and successful completion of the enter- 
prise. A better thing they could not do for 
their town, to say nothing of the benefit to the 
school system, and the rising generation, to re- 
sult from it. Normal-school students, in refer- 
ence to the influence, both moral and pecuni- 
ary, of their presence in or near a town, are 
very different from those of an academy or or- 
dinary college, They are all volunteers to the 
institution, going thither to make the best use 
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of their time, and therefore, with scarcely an | 
exception, studious and well behaved. While 
there, too, they spend their own money, which 
they have generally earned by teaching, and are 
consequently good customers to stores, &c., for 
such articles as they require; whereas students 
go to other institutions by command of their 
parents, with their trunks full and their purses 
empty. Three or four hundred such custom- 
ers are worth having, and Lock Haven will not 
lose by its liberality to its Normal School. 


SN ——— 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





The matter under this heading is usually 
amongst the most suggestive in an educational 
periodical. In this Yournza/ this department is 
entirely left to the taste, judgment, and con- 
trol of our Associate ; and we risk nothing in 
the assertion that the reader has continual 
cause to be abundantly satisfied with the man- 
ner in which the duty is performed. The 
labor, by-the-by, is one of that almost thank- 
less class which we expect to have done for us 
fully, regularly, and to our perfect satisfaction, 
without even thinking of the time, toil, and 
skill necessary to its proper discharge. We, 
the Editor, know a good deal about the matter, 
having for twelve or fifteen years performed 
the drudgery ourselves, and often met the 
censures of those who were better at fault- 
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years of self-conceit, all that can be said of its 
civilization is, that it has vigorously stood still 
the whole time. 

It will not do to trust wholly to ourselves, 
and to be introverting our thoughts continually. 
To a fair extent this is a good habit and greatly 
helps to make men and Christians ; but wholly 
depended on, it will end in dwarfishness of 
character, narrowness of mind, illiberality of 
spirit, and the smallest of all small sectarianism, 
—be it in religion, profession, or neighbor- 
hood. We must, part of the time, come out 
of ourselves and give our thoughts and feelings 
and sympathies to the great world-current on 
which we too are afloat. ‘To do our own duty 
aright, we must know what others are doing 
and how they are doing it. We may help 
them by the contact; they most certainly will 
help us. This is what really is meant by the 
word, Catholic. ‘To be the member of a 
great world-community, of which not a single 
person or event, or interest is foreign to us: 
nibil alienum. ‘That is true Catholicism. 

And now, teacher, what of all this? Why 
just this: Read carefully,—as a teacher, or a 
director, or a superintendent, or a parent,—all 
the Educational Intelligence you can lay your 
eye upon, come from what county, or State, or 
country it may; and endeavor to apply its 
suggestions to use; and especially read the 
Educational Intelligence in this Fourma/. 





finding than they would have been at doing | 
what they themselves required. ‘The task of | 
looking over from fifty toa hundred exchanges of ' 
all kinds monthly, and ofselecting from the im- 
mense mass of chaff the few grains contained 
therein ; and then of selecting from those grains 
the few that are fit for the public appetite at that 
particular juncture of its squeamishness ; and, 
finally, of working it up into a form not only 
to gratify that squeamishness, but at the same 
time to impart solid nutriment,—all this, we 
say is a task of no little difficulty, and deserves 
consideration, if not thanks. 

As a specimen of what ought to be done in 
this department of the work, we confidently 
present the Educational Intelligence of the | 
Fourna! and of our Associate for the appro- | 
bation of the capably appreciative reader, and | 
especially the batch in the March number. If | 
any one can read those pages,—culled from 
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FIAT JUSTITIA. 





A most remarkable proceeding has recently 
signalized the management of school affairs in 
Boston. ‘The following are the main points ; 
for particulars see the March No. of this 
Journal, page 244. 

T. Sherwin, Head Master of the English 
High-School, died several months ago. Soon 
after, the proper authorities advertised ‘¢ for 
applicants, in the leading journals of the 
country”’—(by ‘‘country” we understand the 
whole United States, though may be in Boston 
it meantonly Plymouth-rogkdom,) “ for one 
month.” Twenty applicants presented their 
names and testimonials. From these, six were 
selected—two from Boston and one from Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; one from St. Louis, Mo.; and 


| one from Philadelphia, Pa., and invited to pre- 


numerous and widely distant sources, and cover- | sent themselves before the proper Examining 


ing so much ground of educational importance, 
without pleasure and improvement, he must be 
one of those Chinese natures which is hope- 


lessly wrapped up inthe pretentious but worth- 


less garment of impenetrable self-sufficiency, 
and should transfer himself to that Flowery 
Kingdom in which, at the end of a thousand 





Committee. Of these five appeared and were 
examined in the presence of about forty mem- 
bers of the electing board, whose whole num- 
ber is eighty-five. The Examining Committee, 
| whose number is not stated, as the result of 
their examination, recommended three of the 
five as competent, and, as we understand it, 
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competent in the order in which they placed 
their names: First, the applicant from St. 


Louis ; second, one of the applicants from Bos- | 


ton; and ¢hird, the applicant from Cambridge. 
The Electing Board met, upon this report, 
and on the first ballot elected a person who, 
though he had been examined with the other 


five, was not one of those recommended by | 


the Committee. 

Of course, “strong feelings have been 
awakened”’ in Boston by this outrage; but 
with that we have nothing to do; the people 


there are to settle the matter with their own | 


Board. We allude to it only for the purpose 
of protesting against the too common practice, 
on the part of such Boards, of inviting persons 
from a distance to compete for teacherships, 
on the sacred though implied pledge that the 
best shall have the position, and of denouncing 
the breach of faith and trickery perpetrated by 


electing an incompetent home favorite over | 


professional competency and equitable, if not 
legal, claims to the vacancy. 


This puts us in mind of a little bit of per- | 


sonal experience of our own in Boston. Once 
on a time, when State Superintendent, we 
were urgently invited to attend a general edu- 
cational meeting there, for the purpose of giv- 
ing information to Superintendents, and others 
from every part of the Union, of the state of 
common-school education in Pennsylvania, and 
of hearing similar accounts from brother officers 
in the other States. ,Of course the opportunity 
of acquiring that kind of information which we 
much needed, and of imparting the little we 
could, was too attractive to be declined. So 
we went, and quietly took a back seat in the 
hall, on the evening designated, having arrived 
late that afternoon. But while there, and after 
the meeting got to work, some preliminary 
business was to be dispatched. Now, thought 
we, the work of the evening will soon begin. 
But no. One Boston man and one Massachu. 
setts man after another,—not State Superin- 
tendents,—were called up and spoke by the 
half-hour, one of them nearly an hour, till the 
night was well nigh used up; and that too in ad- 
dresses which, though proper enough for the 
**Mutual Admiration Society,” to which the 
speakers seemed to belong, had not the slightest 
relation to the assigned order of business. At 
last, about 11 o’clock, the victimized State Su- 
perintendents from abroad—one, we think, from 
the Pacific Coast—were thought of, and after 
a good deal of haggling amongst the tired mem- 
bers of the audience, five minutes, if we re- 
member correctly, were allowed to each, to 
to tell of the educational system, and condition, 
and prospects of a whole State! 


Fiat “fustitia. 


That, however, was only discourtesy. The 
recent feat of the Boston Board was dishonesty. 

Quare: Were the applicants who reported 
| themselves at Boston for the vacant position, 
made to pay the cost of the advertisement 
| which afforded them the privilege of being 
| present, as well as their traveling expenses? If 
| it was just to mulct them with the expense in 
the one case, it was in the other. The adver- 


| 
| 
| 


tisement must surely have been for their sole 
benefit, having been of no benefit, or use, or 
necessity to the Board. 

In the foregoing synopsis of this remarkable 
case, we omitted the facts that the Teacher 
finally elected had been for years the principal 
Assistant in the school ; and also that, to soothe 
matters, the teacher from St. Louis was elected 
to the principal assistantship. But these facts 
do not affect the principle involved. What 
may have been the motives of, or the pres- 
sure on, the No. 1 teacher to become sub- 
ordinate to No. o, we know not, nor is it our 
| business to inquire. The right of the profes- 
sion and the fairness of the transaction, in a 
business point of view, are beyond the power 
of an individual to compromise ; and therefore, 
| this formal protest is entered against the whole 
| proceeding. 
| One word more:—good rules are always 
| based on good reasons, and their violation is 
| never so plainly rebuked as by the results, 
| Here are a pair of teachers set over one of the 
| principal schools of a large city. One is pub- 
licly known to have had the best right, by 
qualification and justice, to the chief position; 
yet his inferior is put above him. How this 
will work, it is not difficultto foretell. Boston 
boys are said to be sharp, and they would be 
dull indeed if they did not know and feel the 
injustice thus done them. ‘To say nothing of 
the want of confidence which must exist be- 
tween the masters themselves, arising out of 
this embroglio, the governing Board may look 
out for trouble, dissensions, and parties in the 
school itself. A wrong like this is sure to 
right itself sooner or later. 

Thus far this has been regarded as a Boston 
affair, and that only for the reason that this is 
the most flagrant instance of the iniquity that 
has been Jately heard of. Our own State is 
not, however, nor is any common-school State 
clear of the evil. 

We are not the advocate, nor do we ever 
expect to be, of competitive examinations for 
positions in the civil service generally, and 
chiefly because of the life-tenure-of-office to 
which they uniformly lead, with resulting pen- 
sions, in every nation in which they prevail, 
from China to England. Do the rabid reform- 
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ers ever think of the absurdity of subjecting | 
poor clerks and policemen, or even sheriffs and 
prothonotaries, whose duties are merely me- 
chanical and of routine, to an examination, | 
when legislators and editors, whose fitness or 
unfitness for their several trusts affects and con- | 
nects itself with the dearest interests of society, | 
cannot be so tested, to say nothing of Gov- | 
ernors and Presidents? ‘The whole thing is 
as absurd as it would be unrepublican, in its 
general application. But as to the teacher the | 
case is different. His employment is strictly | 
professional and is to be subject to the general | 
rule, which all employers apply or may apply: 
that is the requirement of proof of fitness. In | 
his case the public is the employer ;—his pro- 
fession and that of the lawyer being the only 
ones, with few exceptions, patronized by the 
public in its governing capacity. No judge can 
be elected or appointed without being “learn- 
ed in the law;” so no public school teacher is 
appointable without “sufficient skill and expe- 
rience” in the duties of his profession, to be 
ascertained according to the provisions of the 
same law which authorizes his employment. 
Individuals have this right to be assured of the 
fitness of any professional skill they may wish 
to use for their own service or benefit. So in 
regard to teachers and judges, the public does 
no more as to its employees. The rule, how- 
ever, is different as to routine or merely me- 
chanical services, and should su remain. 

It is of the violation of this rule here at home 
thatwecomplain. After publicexaminationand 
the labor, by the County Superintendent, of issu- 
ing the certificates, it frequently happens that | 
insufficient are preferred to the highest class of | 
certificates; and sometimes it has even been 
so managed that persons without certificates at 
all have been shuflled into the schools. Whether 
these are the results of nepotism, or undue in- 
fluence, or open disregard of law, matters little. 
The damage to the youth, the schools and the 
teaching profession, isthe same. The practice | 
must cease before either can realize the full 
benefits of the common-school system. 

No question is raised as to the right of a 
Board of Directors to make p-rsonal preference 
amongst applicants of equal grade. We would | 
even justify the selectiun of the holder of a 
lower certificate,—so long as equal to the 
wants of the school and within the require- | 
ments of the law —if there be any personal 
objection to the holder of the higher certifi- 
cate. To say nothing of moral character, - 
which is always supposed to be without blem- | 
ish in every certified teacher,—much depends | 
on personal appearance and deportment, and | 
very much on power and facility in expression 
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| before that committee. 
fully go below the standard of qualification 


| watch the attention paid by each to the studies 


[ April, 


and explanation. If these or any of them be 
objectionable, or similar deficiencies exist, evem 
though scholarship and professional skill be un- 
questioned, the appointing power will be justi- 
fied in securing the most promising and succes- 
ful applicant, provided he be otherwise within 
the rule. 

To return to the Boston case: If No. 1 had 
been personally objectionable, as above, though 
highest in learning and skill, No. 2 might have 
been selected ; and so as between Nos. 2 and 3. 
No such objection existed, however, for No. 1 


| was really elected to the second position. The 
| wrong consisted in going out of the list of com- 


petency reported by the Board’s own commit- 
tee, and choosing an applicant who had failed 
No Board can right- 


presented by the law or the rule under which 
it acts. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 





At the end of the first month of the spring 
term of this new college year, the report to be 
made is favorable. As many students are on 
the roll as were in attendance, at different 
times, during the whole of last year; and the 
confident expectation is entertained that the 
catalogue at the end of the current year, in 
December, 1870, will show a list of one hun- 
dred. The weather, thus far in the term, has 
been unfavorable for all out-door employment; 
though some thrashing has Been done, a large 
quantity of lime sledded upon the ground in- 
tended for corn, and the ice-house has been 
filled. ‘This partial interruption of labor has 


| left more time for in-door application, and the 


classes have thus had better opportunity to lay 
a good foundation for the studies of the year 


‘and become used to their new books and intel- 


lectual employments. 
The institution already begins to develop its 
practical character and direct tendency toward 


| the life-pursuits of the students. Of those who 


have selected their profession, one-half are 


| preparing for practical agriculture, one-fourth 


for civil engineering, one-fifth for the practice 
of medicine, and the rest are about equally 


| divided between general literature and general 
| science,—-we mean literature as embracing a 


full round of general scholarship, and science as 


| including the exact and natural sciences with a 
view, either by teaching or other professional 


use, to render them a means of support. 
Amongst the thoughtful and more advanced 

students, it is interesting as well as suggestive 

of the best mode of shaping this institution, to 
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and to the practices illustrative of them, which 
lead to his own intended profession. While 
the whole detail may work with willingness 
and efficiency at some farm operation, there is 
a difference observable between the lad who is 
preparing for agriculture and him who has 
some other profession in view. ‘The latter 
will do his work to be done with it and from 
a general sense of duty and propriety, without 
manifesting any particular interest in its details, 
its results, or the reasons for its processes. On 


the other hand, if opportunity be given, the | 


student-farmer will have his remarks to make, 
his questions to ask, and his clear but modest 
statement of how they do it at home, and, if 
there is any marked difference between the 
methods, his reasons for preferring the one or 
the other; showing a lively appreciation of the 
relation of the work to his own future career. 
So of the intended engineer ;—he will always 
show more interest in the study of surveying, 
in the exercise of drafting, and in the field use 


Book Notices, 





of instruments, than the literary or other stu- | 


dents, and is ever ready to volunteer for em- 
ployment in the line of his profession. But it 
is in the student for the medical profession that 
the most marked professional preferences in 
study and work are seen. In Botany and 
Chemistry he seems to be not only most inter- 
ested, but in his peculiar element; and in practi- 
cal Anatomy he cannot have too much. Dissect- 
ing eyes, trying the effect of poisons and their 
antidotes upon inferior animals, listening as it 
were with a different ear from the others, to 
the lectures and explanations of the proper 
professor,—his acquisitions are evidently as 
distinct from theirs, even in the same studies, 
as amusement is from work, as the task is from 
the willing service,—in a word, as theory is 
from practice. 

The imperative indication hence is, that in 
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institution, we must not only be prepared to 
impart, as is now striven to be done, such ap- 
propriate instruction as shall lead to and facili- 
tate the acquisition of the desired profession of 
each student, but that we must, while he is here, 
impart to him as much of actual professional 
knowledge and skill—theory and practice—as 
he is prepared to receive and our time with 
him will afford. To this point the course and 
mode of instruction in the two higher classes, 
not yet definitely settled, must and shall be so 
arranged, that little if anything shall remain to 
be acquired when our full-course students leave 
us, to render them good Engineers, Physicians, 
and Lawyers, as well as, in the agricultural 
course proper, good Farmers. 

This great end is every day becoming more 
plainly necessary as well as more plainly 
practicable, and about the end of the current 
year the details of the plan can be announced, 
and at the beginning of the next year the means 
for effecting it be put into operation. 

Less than one-half of the students have yet 
announced thei: selection of a profession, as 
the rules of the institution only require this to 
be done at the end of the Junior or second 
year of study ; the commencement of the third 
year being the point from which a professional 
direction is first to be given to study and 
practice. This rule promises to work well. 
The studies, prior to that time, being rudi- 
mentary and common to all, no necessity really 
exists for an earlier choice. In another point 
of view this absence of professional preference 
is also beneficial. It affords opportunity not 
only to the student to find out his own capa- 
bilities and wishes, but to the instructors to 
study his peculiarities and adaptations, and, if 
need be, to afford that advice which may help 
him to avoid that sad life-mistake made by so 
many, in selecting an employment unsuited to 


filling out the top courses,—so to speak,—of this | their turn of mind and powers of achievement. 


Spunttin 
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A Compcete Manvuat or Encriisn Literature. By 
Thomas B. Shaw, M.A. Edited with notes and il- 


Bible and Classical Dictionaries, and Classical Examiner 
in the University of London. With a sketch of Ameri- 
can Literature, by Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo. Pp, 
540. New York: Sheldon G& Co. 1870. 

A Smatt History or Enctish AND AMERICAN LiTERA- 
Ture. For the use of Schools, 18 mo. 374 pages. 
Same Editors and Publishers. 1870. 

Here are two books for the more advanced classes in 
English, and both mainly drawn from the works, on 
the same subject, of Professor Shaw, so well known 
in England and other parts of Europe as a ripe scholar in 
the department of belles lettres, and whose comparatively 


| early death was so gyat.a loss to the cause of educa- 
| tional learning. The biographical sketches in both works 
lustrations, by William Smith, LL. D., author of 


are of great value, and the extended remarks upon the 
era, style, composition, and subjects of each writer, are 
made with great fairness and sufficient fullness to leave 
a correct idea upon the mind, of the character of each. 
The American editor seems to have performed his part, in 
reference to American literature and authors, in a satis- 
factory and interesting manner, considering the small 
space allowed to his part of the subject, in each book. 
As between these two works, as now offered to his atten- 
tion, the intelligent teacher will probably select the lar- 
ger and more comprehensive; the subject being one to 
which the student’s attention should not be directed till 
well advanced in his rudimental studies, and somewhat 
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qualified to cope with it in its higher relations. In the 
school time of few students will there be opportunity for 
using more than one work on this subject. B. 


Can Juru Casaris Commentart ve Brtto Gattico. 
With References to Harkness’s, ‘Bullions’ and Morris's. 
Andrews, and Stoddard’s, and Allen’s Latin Grammars ; 
Synonymes; Notes, Critical and Explanatory; and a 
Vocabulary. By . H. Hanson, A. 
the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me. Large 12mo. 
Pp. 425. Boston: Woolworth, Ainsworth @ Co. 1870. 
This edition of Caesar's Commentaries edited by Prof. 

Hanson, is issued in the same general style as his compre- 

hensive Preparatory Latin Prose Book. It is in every re- 

spect a desirable text-book, whether from its large-sized 
page, clear old-style type, heavy paper and very durable 
binding,—all of which is due to the liberality of the pub- 
lishers,—or from the character of the work that has been 
done by the editor. The text, comprising about 175 
pages, embraces the seven books of the commentaries, 
followed by 120 pages of Notes, in which there is but lit- 
tle translation, the idea of a drill-book being always 
prominent and not the desire merely to translate whatever 
difficult passages the pupil may encounter. The Latin- 

English vocabulary, embracing 152 pages, is believed by 

the editor to contain all the words, including proper names 


M., Principal of 
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| then by re-producing the same without the model. 


of every kind, found in the Czsar, the Cataline of Sal- | 


lust, and the Cicero. It is paged by itself, so that it may 

be bound in equally well with any one of these volumes. 

Inflection, derivation, composition, and quantity are indi- 

cated as fully as in the best lexicons, the accents used be- 

ing those made for Webster’s Dictionary. 

An Eprromeor ANpREws AND Stoppaxn’s Latin Gram- 
MAR. For the use of Academies and Schools, Prepared 


| once clear and beautiful. 





| April, 


having been taken directly from works printed in France, 
and the proof read by good French scholars here. This 
is an assertion that cannot be made of all the French 
books printed in this country. The biographical notices 
are valuable and instructive, and the selections themselves 
calculated to impart information and improve the taste. B. 


Drawinc From Memory. The Cavé Method for Learn- 
ing to Draw from Memory. By Madam Mariae Eliza- 
beth Cavé. Translated from the Fourth Paris Edition. 
12mo. Pp. 134. New York: G. P. Putnam@ Son. 

Manvat or Cotor. By Maria Elizabeth Cavé, Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts, Amsterdam, for teach- 


ing Painting in Oils and Water Colors. Translated 
from the Third French Edition. 12mo, Pp. 132. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1870. 


This Manual of Drawing is a work comprising 
seventeen letters, written in a familiar style, like the 
books of Jean Macé, which are so attractive. Theidea 
of the book is to enable one to learn to draw without 
any other teacher than models, and to draw from mem- 
ory ; first, by tracing the model on gauze or thin paper, and 
The 
chapters treat, in a manner peculiar to this work, of 
beauty and deformity, light and shade, portraits, compc- 
sition, and all things else necessary to attaining proficiency 
in the art of drawing. It is evidently from the pen of 
one whois an enthusiast in her art, and at the same time 
possesses ability to clothe her thoughts in language at 
The book seems more adapted 


| for usein schools devoted to drawing than to the com- 


by SF. H. Andrews, assisted by Eminent Teachers. 12 | 


mo. Pp. 232. Boston: Crocker @ Brewster. 
tiseme nt. 

Some months ago we wanted a Latin grammar for a 
class of beginners, and would have taken Andrews and 
Stoddard’s, but for the fact that therc is too much of it for 
pupils of that grade. Had this school edition—* Epi- 
tome” it is styled, though embracing nearly two hun- 
dred and fitty pages—been issued at that time it would 
have been the book desired, as it seems to contain all 
the pupil will need, and the sections etc. being numbered 
alike in both this and the larger grammar, the smaller 


See Ad- | 


mon school, in which it would not be so easy to have the 
apparatus which the author requires. Any one who de- 
sires to take up drawing without a master, will find 
Madam Cavé’s book a delightful guide in that art, and 
must derive both pleasure and profit from following the 
instructions contained in it. 

The book on Color teaches the preparation cf water- 


| colors, and how best to use both these and oils in the 


production of pictures. It is written in the same easy 


| style as the former; talks much of the old masters and 


of nature; and will, no doubt, be found of great use to 


| any one desiring to become an artist or colorist. 


| Tue InNocents Aproap: or THE New Pitcrim’s Pro- 


work can be used with all editions of the classics that con- | 


tain references to the other. 

Frexcu Prose anp Porrry. Being an advanced 
French Reader; containing selections from the principal 
French Poets and Prose writers, during the past two hun- 
dred years,—or from the age of Louis XIV to the present 


day; with biographical notices of the authors; the whale | 
chronologically arranged ; forming a brief compendium of | 


French Literature. Also,a Treatise upon French Versi- 
fication, and notes upon the selections, explanatory and 
critical, By Edward H. Magill, A. M., Prof. of An- 
cient and Modern Languages in Swartmore College, Pa. 
12mo., 448 pp. Boston: Woolworth, Ainsworth & 

Co. 1870. 

So fully is this work described in the above title, that 
nothing needs to be added except that it very fairly fills 
the promises therein made. It is one of the best selections 
for reading,—as well with a view to the formation of a 
good style in the language and a correct knowledge of the 


productions of its best writers, as to the acquisition of a | 
| is likely to have an immense sale, was advertised in our 


proper pronunciation, which latter indispensable requisite 
can never be mastered without much reading aloud under 
the care of a competent teacher. It is just the book, for 
these purposes, in the hands of the higher classes. The 
accuracy of the text may be depended on,—the pieces 





cress, Being some Account of the Steamship Quaker 
City’s Pleasure Excursion to Europe and the Holy Land: 
With Descriptions of Countries, Nations, Incidents, and 
Adventures as they appeared to the Author. By Mark 
Twain. One wol. Octavo. Pp. 650. With 234 En- 
gravings. Hartford: American Publishing Company. 
1870. Sold only by Agents. See Advertisement. 
Mark Twain went out with the Quaker City excur- 
tionists and after a summer trip by land and sea, of 
twenty thousand miles, came back with subject-matter 
which he has worked up into perhaps the most humorous 
book of travel ever written. He fgllows no beaten track 
but strikes out a path for himself, and is not likely to 
have any successful imitators. No man not possessed 
of the finest sensibilities and capable of deep feeling, can 
excel as a humorist; and in this book which places him 
foremost on the list of American writers of his class, 
Twain seems “to fill the bill.” Burnt cork or bad spel- 
ling the reader feels would be out of place in these pages, 
in which, while there is endless matter for laughter, there 
is also present at times a genial preacher whose thoughts 
excite the best emotions of the heart. The book which 


last iysue. Having read it with much enjoyment—being 
unable to throw it aside after the first few pages—we can 
endorse the fairness of the extended editorial notices 
given in that advertisement to which the reader is referred, 








1870. | 


Cuoice Specimens or Enouisn Lireratrure; Selected 
from the chief English Writers, and Arranged Chrono- 
logically, by Thos. B. Shaw, A. M., and William Smith, 
LL.D. Adapted to the use of American Students, by 
Benjamin N. Martin, D. D., Professor of Philosophy 
and Logic in the University of New York. 
12mo. Pp. 477. New York: Sheldon @ Co. 1870. 
The index of authors shows one hundred and eighty- 


eight of the leading names in English literature ; and the | 


work, about equally divided between prose and poetry, 


presents specimens of all the chief writers of England | 
In making | 


from the earliest times to the present century. 
these selections the English compiler aimed not only at 
illustrating the style of each writer by characteristic ex- 
tracts from his works, but also to make choice of such 
passages as are suitable, either from their language or their 
matter, to be read in schools or committed to memory. 
This careful revision of the work by an American scholar 
has improved it in several important respects. It is agreed 
by all that too little attention is given to literary culture 
in the more advanced classes of our schools, whether 
public or private, and works of this class will aid in ren- 
dering more prominent the want which they are designed 
to supply. 

Tue Puysicar Lire or Woman: Advice to the Maiden, 
Wife, and Mother. By Geo, H. Napheys, A. M., 
M. D., member of Philadelphia County Medical Soeiety, 
G&e., and author of “ Compendium of Modern Thera- 
peutics.” L2mo. pp. 322. Phila.: Geo. MeLean. 1870. 
We make no apology for introducing a notice of this 

book to the readers of the Fourna/. The importance of 

the subject is sufficient justification for urging that it be 
well received and largely read. If purity of thought 
and deticacy of language, combined with clearness of ex- 
pression, can relieve any work of the well deserved cen- 
sure to which most of the treatises on this subject are 
amenable, this volume should be an exception. Dr. 

Napheys is no vender or manufacturer of patent medicines, 

and has therefore no nostrum to advertise by his book. 

It is throughout a carefully considered and thoroughly 

scientific handling of the subject. On some few points 

we do not agree with him; but at the same time we will 
admit that these are mere matters of individual opinion 
aside from scientific demonstration. Beyond doubt a very 
large proportion of the diseases so rife among our Ameri- 
can females would be prevented if his teachings were 
known and acted upon. To the teachers of the country, 
the work is especially commended. By virtue of their 
calling they are frequently enabled to advise the young of 
both sexes on subjects from which even the parent 
shrinks. Too often these untaught ones are sent from 
our schools and colleges, with no knowledge of those 
functions on the use or abuse of which depends a life of 
happiness or wretchedness. It is time the mock 
modesty which prevents the reading of really valuable 
works like this should be banished. Ignorance on such 
subjects costs too much, and involves interests too vital, to 
be tolerated. ‘To the pure all things are pure.” The 
names of Wm A. Hammond, late Surgeon General of 
the United States Army; Mark Hopkins, President of 

Yale College; *Rev. Horace Bushnell, Rev. O, B. 

Frothingham ; President John S. Hart and others ap- 

pear as endorsing the book, with no less than a dozen of 

the leading medical and popular journals of the country. 

It is no small indication of its having met well a great 

want, when the first edition of the work was exhausted 

within less than two weeks from publication and nearly 
ten thousand copies have been sold within the last three 
months. We have no hesitation in saying it is the best 
work of the kind we know of that is accessible to the 
mass of American readers. R. 


Book Notices. 


| R River or THe West. 
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Life and Adventures in the 
Rocky Mountains and Oregon; embracing events in the 
Life-time «f a Mountain Man and Pioneer: th the 

Early History of the North-Western Slope, including an 

account of the Fur Traders, the Indian Tribes, the Over- 

land Immigrati: n, the Oregon Missions, and the Tragic 

Fate of Rev. Dr. Whitman and Family, Also, a De- 

scripti n of the Country, its condition, prospects, and 

resources; its soil, climate, and scenery; its mountains, 
rivers, valleys, deserts and plains; its inland waters and 
natural wonders. With Numerous Engravings. By 

Mrs. Frances Fuller Victor. Large 12m Pp. 602. 

Sold by Subscriptions only. Hartford: R. W. Bliss & 

Co. 1870, See Advertisement elsewhere. 

A book whose very full title leaves little to add in the 
way of notice, further than to say that is written in pop- 
ular style, and should be satisfactory both to agents and 
The greater part of the work is a live story 
hundred 


subscribers. 
of modern frontier experience, while the last 
pages are devoted to a description of the great north- 
western region through which the North Pacific Railroad 
will soon be constructed. The book is well bound, 
printed on heavy paper and in clear type. It is sold 
only through agents, who are referred to the advertise- 
ment found elsewhere in this number of the Fournal. 
Princ pies or Domestic Science; as applied to the Du- 
ties and Pleasures of Home, A Text-book for the use of 

Yeung Ladies in Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. By 

Catherine E.. Beecher and Harriet Beecher Stowe. 490 

pages, large 12mo. New York. ‘fF. B. Ford & Co. 

1870. 

There are two classes of books and of Beechers,—the 
useful and the sensational ; and here is a first-class book 
by a first-class Beecher,—probably the best of them, ex- 
cept straight-going old Lyman himself, who never forgot 
his ministerial character to minister to the outside excite- 
ments of the hour. In saying this, of course the work 
before us is assumed to be the production of the elder sis- 
ter and the name of Mrs, Stowe only supposed to figure 
on the title page to attract attention, —which is held to be 
unfortunate. For, to speak in the mildest terms, it is 
unpleasant to see the sacred subjects of Home and of wo- 
man’s true rights and duties approached by hands yet 
reeking with the filth of the Byron exhumation. But 
so it is; and such incongruities will probably occasionally 
happen so long as the love of notoriety shall override dis- 
cretion in great talent; and while unscrupulous publishers 
are at hand and readers with morbid appetites abound, to 
tempt from the path of duty authors who, under such 
pressure, seem to forget that they are also teachers of the 
largest of all schools. In this book, however, there is no 
such departure toward unscrupulous sensationalism. It is 
in the right direction not only as to pure religion, true 
philosophy, and social improvement, but to the highest 
elevation of the whole female sex. 

In taking the position that woman has a sphere of 
life-action different from that of man, and should be spe- 
cially prepared therefor, the author occupies, we think, 
impregnable ground against the extreme of what is 
called Woman's Rights, both here and in the old world. 
Here, their advocates being mainly those who ignoring 
the only means of elevation, whether for man or woman, 
revealed by the Deity, believe in and urge the perfecti- 
bility of human nature by unassisted human agency; 
there, being certain wild minds, recently emancipated 
from class restrictions and feudal oppression, seeking to 

signalize their yet ill-tested freedom this attractive 
| novelty; while on neither hand does that great line in 
civilization,—the division between uncontrolled freedom 
| and regulated liberty—seem to be realized. Stiil there is no 
| doubt good inthis. The attempt to establish error al- 
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ways clears away rubbish for the sure foundation of truth. 
So in this case; when it shall be found that an equal 
distribution of all rights and duties between man and wo- 
man is as impracticable as the division of the demands of 
maternity between the sexes, we shall probably all be the 
more willing and the better prepared to conform to our 


several natural and social conditions in harmonious co-* 


operation. 

Recognizing in this book, therefore, a true, pure, firm 
womanly hand in contact with a subject of so great im- 
portance, we cordially commend the work for use in the 
higher institutions of learning for girls; and also to the 
careful perusal of all mothers and female teachers. Did 
space serve, some few of the minor points might be ques- 
tioned. We like, for instance, a cup of tea and coffee, 
and an occasional family dance; but as these and similar 
matters are questioned by the author more on the ground 


of expediency than principle, each reader is left to his own | 


So 


EDUCATIONAL 
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course in reference tothein. The great purpose and the 
fundamental principles of the work being right, if we are 
capable of judging, small points of detail may safely be 
committed to individual decision. 

That the reader may know something of the shape 
and scope of the work, which, by the by, is but an 
enlarged and improved form of a book on the same sub- 
ject published by the author some years ago,—a few of 
the headings of its thirty-two chapters are here given: 
The Christian Family; A Healthful home ; Stoves, 
Furnaces and Chimneys; Home Decoration; Healthful 
Food ; Cleanliness ; Clothing; Early Rising; Domestic 
Manners ; Good Temper in the Housekeeper ; Giving in 
Charity ; Economy of Time and Expenses; Care of In- 
fants; Domestic Amusements and Social Duties ; Care of 
the Aged; of Servants; of the Sick ; Accidents and An- 
tidotes; Warming and Ventilation; The Christian 
Neighborhood; Address to Teachers, &c. B. 


> 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Attecueny.—The first annual report of the City 
Superintendent of public schools of Pittsburg, George J. 


Luckey, Esq., embracing ninety-six pages, is one of the | 


most handsomely issued documents of its kind we have 
yet seen. A detailed statement of the condition and 
work of the several schools of the city, is here given, 
together with ground-plans and elevations of the more 
prominent buildings. The city at present employs 217 
teachers, and affords school accommodations for about 
11,000 pupils. 


Beprorp.—From a series of resolutions adopted by the 
teachers of West Middlebury District, we take the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That we, as a body of teachers, will not 
teach another term in Bedford county unless the school 
term be extended to six months. 

Resolved, That vocal music should be taught in the 
common schools of our county and should be made a 
requisite on the teacher's certificate. 

Resolved, That it would be to the interest of every 
teacher to read two or more of the leading educational 
journals of our country. 


Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the | 


Treasurer of the Board of Directors for his punctuality on 
pay day, and to the Board in general for their exertions 
in supplying the teachers with the means necessary for 
making the schools a success. 


Cotumnia :—The State Normal School of the Sixth | 


District, located at Bloomsburg, celebrated its first anni- 
versary February 22d. Speeches, essays, music, general 


good humor, and a good “‘square”’ meal in the dining hall | 


of the Institute to visitors and patrons, were features of | ‘*Y ; ’ : “ : 
| tificates, in connection with the County Superintendent, 


the occasion. In the evening a lecture was had from 


Rev. T. K. Beecher, of Elmira, upon the importance of | 


public education, the value of Normal Schools, and the 
relations which the common school bears to the State and 
to the pulpit. A pleasant episode of the day was the pres- 


entation of a gold watch and chain to Prof Henry | 


Carver, who stands fitly at the head of this noble insti- 
tution. 


Eriz: A grand spelling match, in which seven schools 


of Conneaut township participated, was held at the M. | 
E. Church at Cherry Hill, February 18th and 26th. ‘The | 
| to have been $1,553,335 75, 0f which $915,354 39 


| were raised by district taxation. The imposition of the 


matter having been announced in the local papers, and 
much interest felt in the result, a large audience was in 








attendance. The match was very closely contested, but 
the prizes were finally awarded by the school directors of 
the district, the first prize being Webrter’s dictionary, 
High School edition, to the best speller in the first class in 
each school, and the Common School edition to the best 
in the second and third classes of each school. A grand 
prize, Webster’s Unabridged, was then offered by the 
County Superintendent, C. C Taylor, Esq., to the best 
speller in the township. Thirty-two of the best spellers 
entered the list, and after a two hours contest Miss Emma 
Curtis stood alone upon the floor, the ** Webster” fairly 
won. ‘The exercises were closed by a short but spirited 
address from Mr. Taylor. 


Huntincpon.—The County Superintendent, D. F. 
Tussey, Esq., will open a school at Alexandria, May 2d, 
for the training of teachers in the theory and practice of 
teaching. He will be assisted by Mr. S. P. McDivitt, a 
well known teacher of the county. 


Lesanon.—At a meeting of the County Committee 
on Teachers’ Permanent Certificates, held March 12, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That with a view of doing justice to all con- 
cerned, no member of this Committee shall divulge any 
of the proceedings, nor be allowed to make any promises 
to applicants. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of the Committee 
to approve or reject, as may be thought best for the inte- 
rests of the Public Schools, all applications presented, not 
yielding the right to any one to be questioned in regard to 


| their action. 


Resolved, That in pursuance to a provision of the school 
laws of Pennsylvania, the Committee on Permanent Cer- 


shall hereafter reserve to themselves the right to examine 
all applicants for permanent certificates. 

Missouri.—The bill recently before the Legislature to 
regulate the salaries of teachers, was so amended in the 
lower house as to give females the same compensation as 


males, where equally qualified and filling positions of 


equal grade. 


New Jersey: The annual report of the Department 
of Education, shows the total amount received from var- 
ious sources for educational purposes during the year 1869, 





1870. | 


district school tax is a new feature east of the Delaware, 
but, though in operation for a short time, it already con- 
tributes more than half to the entire sum expended for 
school purposes. The annual cost is reported at $4.31 for 
each pupil in attendance. 

Onto :—Some one gives the following statement in re- 
gard to the studies pursued by the children in the public 
schools of Ohio: 

Spelling is the most popular study, having the atten- 
tion of the greatest number of pupils, 577,484. Read- 
ing, writing, written arithmetic and mentab arithmetic 
come next in order, the two last having about 263,000 
pupils each. The equalities of these two studies in the 
public schools is noteworthy, considering the compara- 
tively recent introduction of “mental”’ arithmetic as a 
distinct study. As these two variations of arithmetic are 
taken successively, the amount of time that is expended 
in that branch, is painful to contemplate, in view of the 
brief attention bestowed on the other natural sciences. 
Physical geography has but 2,042 students, chemistry 
831, geology 371, and botany 883. Now the “observa- 
tional” sciences, as they are sometimes called, are in their 
rudiments most aptly fitted to excite interest in, and to be 
comprehended by, the minds of children of the common 
school age, and yet they are excluded for the eternal 
round of blind “‘cyphering” and vain groping after ab- 
struse principles, which a few years later could be much 
more economically grasped. These criticisms not only 
apply to Ohio, but to the work of education in other 
States, our own among the number. There were of 
composition writers, to return to the Ohio figures, 68,643, 
against 24,620 declaimers; 55,056 in vocal music, and 
23,908 in mapedrawing. Rhetoric and logic have hardly 
escaped from their old opprobrium, and have but 833 and 
323 students. 
Greek and 15,748 German pupils. 

EpucaTionaL Movements 1n THE SoutH:—Since the 
close of our civil war the best sign of healthy reconstruc- 
tion that has appeared is the interest manifested in the es- 
tablishment of a system of Public Schools throughout the 
South. Many places are taking advantage of the assist- 
ance of the Peabody fund, and are founding public edu- 
cation on a far broader basis than it has been hitherto, 
even in the Northern States. The city of Norfolk fur- 
nishes an example. 

Savannah is an active center of public school influence, 
and quite recently the people of Atlanta have agitated the 

atter, and are maturing plans for a general system of 
public schools. Little Rock, Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, and 
Fayetteville, Ark., are also organizing a system of free 
public schools. Tennessee exhibits the same activity in 
this direction from both its centers, Memphis and Nash- 
ville. Columbus, Mississippi, and a number of other im- 
portant points, are organizing. Certain sections of our 
own State and of Illinois, which until recently had no ef- 
ficient system, are now making amends for the past. Let 
any one who doubts this look at the pians adopted for the 
new Normal School at Carbondale, Illinois, which will 
cost at least half a million of dollars. The finest build- 
ings in the towns and viliages there, are the newly con- 
structed school houses. Fine buildings bring good schools; 
for a community will not tolerate a poor school in a fine 
building. Nor can a third or fourth-rate teacher manage 
a large graded school such as the new buildings are adap- 
ted for. These and similar indications show the inaugu- 
ration by common consent of a new era. Popular edu- 
cation is to be the corner-stone; a free, untrammeled, 
unsectarian education for all.—Jissouri Fournal. 

Princeton Cottece.—The first day of the Spring 
Term of 1870 at Princeton College was signalized by the 
opening of a fine gymnasium, just completed for the in- 
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In janguages there are 2,067 Latin, 173 | 
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stitution. The event was appropiately celebrated. In 
the morning a large number of visitors, professors and stu- 
dents assembled at the first Presbyterian Church, and 
listened to an able and interesting lecture on Physical 
Culture from Dr. Willard Parker, of New York. A 
procession then formed and marched to the new gymna- 
sium, where Dr. McCosh delivered an address on the af- 
fairs of the College. Respecting the gymnasium he 
said: 

“In my inaugural lecture I uttered a few sentences on 
the benefit and importance of physical culture, and this 
was met by a hearty cheer from the students. There 
was present a gentleman, at that time personally unknown 
to me, with a warm Irish heart burning in his bosom, 
which could not resist the appeal made, and, as he always 
executes what he intends, he at once intimated his wil- 
lingness to give $10,000 to assist in building a gymna-. 
sium for strengthening the bodily frame and promoting the 
health of the students of this College. 

‘* There was another gentleman present with a fine 
academic taste, cherished in the bustle of a business life, 
and with a heart equally capable of being moved by gen- 
erous impulses, and he engaged to give a like sum. It 
was a large sum to give for a gymnasium, $20,000; but 
the gentlemen meant to do a handsowe deed to the stu- 
dents, and, without any one urging them they enlarged 
their gift, and have erected a structure which, with the 
ground on which it stands,has cost $38,000. The edifice, 
which does such credit to the fine taste of the eminent 
architect and the energy of the contractor, is worthy of 
the price which has been paid for it; and as you see it 
here to-day on its beautiful site, it is externally and in- 
ternally, the finest gymnasium in the United States—I 
believe it is the finest in the world.” 

The donors referred to are Messrs. Bonner and Mar- 
quand, of New York, both of whom were present, and 
both made speeches. Mr. George Goldie, a gymnast of 
considerable note in New York, has been appointed 
Professor of Physieal Exercise and will have charge of 
the new building. 


Nationa Derartment.—Hon. Henry Barnard has 
been removed, by order of President Grant, from the 
position of Commissioner of the National Department of 
education, and Gen. John A. Eaton, of Tennessee, has 
been appointed to succeed him. Good work is looked 
for in this department and the public will not always be 
disappointed. If Gen. Eaton should prove a failure, try 
any one of a dozen good men still left. 

Sourn America :—Senor Sarmiento, President of the 
Argentine Republic, is moving with energy in the work 
of organizing a system of public instruction. He has ap- 
pointed one of the ablest teachers of Boston his Minister 
of Education at a salary of $5,000 in gold, and has also 
engaged a number of the best female teachers of New 
England for service in his South America Republic. 
The party sailed January 25th for their new field of labor. 
He was very desirous to secure the services of our own 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, but we 
are glad to know that the still larger salary of $7,000 a 
year in gold offered him was not enough to tempt him 
from his native State. 

Tue Russtan Evementary Scuoo ts are supported at 
an annual expense of $7,920,000; of this amount the 
State supplies $275,43 The salaries of the teachers 
require the sum of $5,760,000, made up as follows: 
| $1,800,000 from tuition fees, $3,600,000 from the dis- 
tricts, and $212,835 from the Government. 
| 








Enctanp.—The National Educational League, which 
has for its object to secure the education of every child 
in England and Wales, was projected, in January last, by 

| afew gentlemen in Birmingham. 
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DervarTMENT or Common Scuoots, } 
Harrisburg, March, 1870. j 
TS RECEIVED. 


OFFICIAL. ] 


DOCUMEN 





Sixth Annual Report of the General Superintendent 
of Public Schools of the State of West Virginia. 

The School Laws and Sixth Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Dakota Ter. 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the ,Inspectors of the 
Philadelphia county Prison. 

Second Annual Report of the Commissioners 
mount Park. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the city of Newark, including the regulations relating 
to the Public Schools. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the University 
of Michigan. 

Fourth Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
of the State of Missouri. 

Ohio Educational Monthly tor March, 1870. 

First Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools of Pittsburgh, for the school year ending June 
1, 1869, giving the past and present history of the 
city schools, with an appendix containing official sta- 
tistics. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Male 
High School, Female High School, and Public Schools 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Fournal of Education, province of Ontario, Toronto, Feb. 
1870. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


| 





ot Fair- ! 


Public | 


[ April, 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


No. | NAMES, | RESIDENCE, 





561) Cora C. Nixon......s | Arsenal 
562! J. Henry Zeigier.... 
563 | August us Baum... 


he , Allegheny county. 
Rebersburg, Centre w 
ITI 1ompsontown, Juniata co. 











564|Net tie M. Gridley... oe |Condersp ort, Potter “s 
565|Matilda E. Hanna. |Wright’s Dale, Lancaster “ 
566) Annie E. Jenkins......] “ “ 
567'Sarah V. Field..... oaseee White Pine, Lycoming, “ 
568) Jennie McBride........ | Harrisville, Burler ws 
569| Joseph H. Leaman.....|Camargo, Lancaster “ 
5701 Wm. H. Sheeder.....|Franklinville, Huntingdon 
¢71| Har rriet Walton......... ICarvertville, Bucks county. 
5 72|Ma ry F. Rutle . Pittsburgh, Allegheny “ 
§73| James O. Kn Allent: ywwn, Lehigh “ 
574| Lyde C. Fleming. »|Carlisle, Cumberland =“ 
575} Ann M. Fiemi ING... se “ " - 
THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


The whole number of schools in the State 


| of Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadelphia) in 


The Fournal of Education, province of Quebec, Quebec, | 


Feb. 1870. 
The Illinois Teacher for March. 


Twenty-thizd Annual Report of the School Committee 


of the city of Manchester, N. H. 


The Annual Report of the Board of Directors of Penn- | 


sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, for 1869. 

The Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Wisconsin. 

The Annual Report of the Board of 
Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 

The Christian World—-The Bible in the Schools. 

The Book-Buyer—New York, Feb. 1870. 

The Educator, Feb. 1870-—Williamsport, Pa. 

Annual Report of the Regents of the State Normal 
School of West Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania School Chronicle, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Arkansas Journal of Education, Feb. 1870. 

Semi-Annual Report of the Portland High school. 

The Normal School—its necessity to the State, by W. A. 
Jones, Pres. State Normal School of Indiana. 

Teachers’ Advocate for March, 1870. 

The New Orleans Teachers’ Advocate, Feb., 1870. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kansas. 

The Sixth Annual 
mal School Board. 

Annual Report of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and 
Common Schools in Ontario. 

Western Educational Review, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Promotion of Education—a speech by Hon. William F. 
Prosser, of Tennessee. 

Indiana School Fournal and Teacher. 

Forty-first Annual Report of the Board of Commis: 
ers of Public Schools of Baltimore. 

Leisure Hours for March, 1870. 


T rustees 


ion- 


of the ! 


| action of 


24 - 


the year 1860 was 11,577, in which year we 
have no report as to the use of the Bible. 


In 1861 there were 11,910 schools; Bible read in 7,173 


“ 1862 “ a“ 11,9g0 “cc “ ae “ 79523 
“386, “ “ sasG:. “ “ «eee. 
2864 * ““ s2,666° “© report incomplete. 

“$3865 “ “ 12,647 “ Bible readin 7,897. 
“ven “* § s4a974.. 6: MP eae. 
“ 1867 “ ““ 13,061 “cc “ “ “ 9,825 
“3868 “ ‘ 13,284 ¢ <6 610,434. 
“cc 1869 “ce “ 13,389 “ “ “ “ 10,528. 


It should be remembered that this result has 
been obtained through the voluntary, ‘unbiased 
the different boards of directors. 
The growth is therefore natural, and on that 


| account the more gratifying. 


| DEATH OF LATE SUPERINTEN 


Report of the Minnesota State Nor- | 


o 


NDENT 
HARSH. 





Ira Harsh, Esq., late Superintendent of Mer- 
cer County, was born August 13th, 1832. He 
was educated at New Wilmington, Lawrence 
County, and taught in the asa nag Schools of 
Mercer County, this State, and in Warren and 
Knox Counties, Il., over eight years. He 
entered the army in 1862—as a member of the 
16th Ill. Vet. Infantry—and served until the 


close of the war. 


| May, 1869, 
| his death, 


He resumee teaching in 1866; was elected 
County Superintendent of Mercer County in 
and held the office to the time of 
1870. He died of 


ar 
February 21st, 
? 


| pulmonary consumption. 













county. 
“ 


lata co. 
“ 


ster * 


ngdc n 
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“oe 


75173 
795%3- 
7,820. 
lete. 
7,897. 
9,280. 
9,825 
0,434. 


0,528. 


It has 
iased 
ctors. 

that 


1870. | 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


N. W. Porter has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Mercer County for the un- 
expired term of Ira Harsh, deceased. 

Mr. Porter served a short time in the oflice 


before, having been appointed early in 186g in | 
place of Jacob Miller, resigned, and came | 
within a few votes of being elected at the last | 


Department of Common Schools. 
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z. When the occupation yields $1.00 or 

more by the rate. Add all the taxable property 
| of the individual, including the total valuation 

of the occupation or salary; multiply the sum 
| by the rate, and the product will be the total 
| tax, inclusive also of the minimum occupa- 
| tion tax. Thus: 

James Martin, Register, 

Salary, valued at, ....0..ceee 
10 Acres of Land iE SkdaNeSs © seagnsantien 


tri-ennial convention of the directors. His | 


P. O. isSharon, Mercer County, Penn’a. 


o d 
OFFICES FOR COUNTY SUPERIN.- 
TENDENTS. 

Since the publication of the last ‘Journa/, 
the Commissioners of two counties have grant- 
ed rooms for the use of County Superinten- 
dents, viz: Bedford and Indiana, making 
thirty-nine counties that have complied with 
the request of the Department in this matter. 

COUNTY INSTITUTE. 
Elk, Centreville, April 25th. 


MINIMUM OCCUPATION TAX. 


The manner of assessing this tax has been | 
frequently explained in the ‘Yourna/, and also | 


by letter in answer to numerous inquiries made of 
this department, and yet we have good reason 
to believe that there are quite a number of 


directors who do not fully comprehend the law | 


upon the subject. 


In order to make the whole matter as plain | 
as possible, a few simple rules will be given | 
which will be followed by analyzed examples 


to suit all supposable cases. 


1. When the valuation will not yield $1 by 


the rate. Add the valuation of all the taxable 


property of the individual, omitting the valua- | 
tion of the occupation; multiplythe sum by 


the rate, add one dollar for the minimum oc- 
cupation tax, and the result will be the total 
tax. Thus: 
Henry Smith, tailor. 
Occupation valued at......ese0 0. 


APE WEEN, 0.0.0 08 sevees 
MES 60200 oa 


Add occupation tax,.......- 


Total tax a 01000 00000 590875 


Total ‘Tar. scssees 

The above plan, we think, is the most ex- 
peditious, but we will now illustrate with a 
few varied examples the plans generally 
adopted by Boards, and which will produce 
the same results. 

EXAMPLE IST. 

Joun Wuire, Farmer, cecupation not valued. 

Minimum occupation tax,..eee0 ceeeeees $1 co 

4 Horses, valued at $500.....000: + eseeeees 50 

2 Cows <3 9 45 

100 Acres of Land, valued at $2,000 .... 00 





WOE WOE sdsoscncesdsattnsintovetaned . $13 95 
EXAMPLE 2ND. 

| Joun Henry, Laborer, occupation valued at 

$50.00. 

| Minimum occupation tax,..... a's $1 00 


1 Cow, >40 EAASSAG KR onsesbeedy.c Dam 20 
Z Hlors€, DI00.......0-,cccce ssceses soces 5° 


EXAMPLE 3RD. 
WituiaM Lanois, Merchant, occupation valued 
at $200. 
Minimum occupation tax.....0.eeseeeee $1 00 
1 Horse, $200 
1 Pleasure Carriage, $150 


| yg EE Pe aE yf 


PO WKsscas 

EXAMPLE 4TH. 

| Cuartes Ropers, Lawyer, occupation valued 
at $800. 

Occupation tax : 

House and Lot, 35, 


! 
: 
} ROE COR nnd nsrcesnie epiiversasinses Oe OO 
| If the occupation is not valued at al], the 
| minimum occupation tax is one dollar, as in 
| example 1. 
| When the occupation is valued but not high 
| enough to produce one dollar when multiplied 
| by the rate, the minimum occupation tax is 
one dollar—as in example 2. 
| In-the third example the amount of occupa- 
tion when multiplied by the rate produces one 
dollar which is the minimum occupation tax. 
When the amount of occupation multiplied 
by the rate produces more than one dollar, the 


| 
| 
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product is the occupation tax, as in the fourth 
example. 

For ascertaining building tax, the following 
simple rule will answer: 


Pennsylvania Schoot ‘fournal. 


| than for any previous month. 


Add the valuation of all the taxable property | 


of the individual, including the valuation of 


the occupation or salary, and multiply the sum | 


by the rate for building purposes, the product 
will be the building tax. There can be but 
one minimum occupation tax. 





ATTENDANCE AT COUNTY INSTI- 
TUTES. 





No special care was taken to report the 
number of teachers attending County Insti- 
tutes up to the year 1864. In the year ending 
June, 1865, 2,755 teachers are reported as 
attending County Institutes; for the year 1866, 
the number is 3,704; for 1867, 3,944; for 
1868, 10,268; and for 1869, we have 11,381 
reported as having attended such Institutes. 

This increase is looked upon as the best 
fruit of the present administration of the sys- 
tem. 


2 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Apvams.—Fifty-eight schools were visited last month. 
During the term 171 visits have been made to the 159 
schools of the county ; a few have not been visited ; some 
have been visited twice. 

Armstronc.—The interest in the County Institute 
was so deep that a second Institute, to last three days, has 
been called to meet at Brady’s Bend. 

Berxs.—Many of the directors visit their schools reg- 
ularly, thus encouraging their teachers and evincing zeal 
in the work which they have undertaken. 

Brair.—-All the schools in the county but two have 
been visited once during the present term, and quite a 
aumber a second time. Four new school houses have 
been erected during the past year, all neat and substantial 
buildings. 

Cuester.—All the schools in the county except three 
have been visited once, many of them twice. A deep 
interest is manifested in the schools. Directors are be- 
ginning to realize more fully that good teachers make 
good schools. 


[ April, 


Perary.—Bloomfield borough is making preparations to 
build a school house worthy of the cause and the town. 

Pitrrspurcu.—The enrollment of pupils in the public 
schools for January was 9,016, being about 300 greater 
The following is a sum- 
mary of the children of the city: 


| Families represented. ..2+ sessccceces 8,138 
Children over 6 and under 21 years— 
MAIES soccccoee seovcccee ¢ C600 00 Ocecdsceses 10,426 
Children over 6 and under 21 years— 
females, ...+ © 000000 650008 eseccseese 10,188-—20,617 


| At public schools, sbeseee 
| At private schools. én ene becdhedeusVesce’ 


| Away from school, 15 to 


cosccee OyG78 


oe naeer O57 
No. idle, from 10 to 21 Years, ..eee ssccceceeoees 437 


Cannot read, 10 tO 21 YCAaTS..ccccoser cece croeees 213 
No. from 6 to 15 years Of age..... seeeceees oeee 6175 
Away from school, 6 to 15 years. ...00 esees eve 39781 
At school, from 15 to 21 years.eeceeseveens 800 


ZI YeaTS. cece pees we 3,670 


| Away from school, 6 to 21 years...+- C0@ eveqeese 75262 


The number of rooms and seating capacity of the dil- 
ferent buildings are as follows: 


























ly ae 
| 231? | 
| &. * > 2 YP 
|= I 3 3s Principals. 
le fl | 32 | 
eu ae 
anol = | ee. See 
Colfax... 1| 3) 150 | J. . B. Irvine. 
Duquesne . 1] 11 527 | Geo. N. Monro. 
Forbes. 600 cscs 2| 21 goo|L. H. Eaton, 
| Franklin...... 1| 19 948|D. C. Holmes. 
CS ae 1} 16,  948|I. N. Stephenson. 
| Highland...... ' 4! 4 200/R. H. Fulton. 
Howard......00.. |} 21 4!  500{Jacob J. Rockwell. 
Lawrence...... 1) 11 248|Samuel F. Patterson 
Liberty. ..... -| 3] 5,  280)John P. Cameron. 
Lincoln. ....0++0. 3; 12! 600/L. P. Greeves. 
Minersville....{ 2| 11] 226) James L. Harrison. 
| Moorhead...... | 4! 27) 1,200} John J. Taggart. 
| Mount Albion iol 1} 2 100} J. H. Dexter. 
| North .......- } 4. ul 413| J. M. Logan. 
Oakland... .....| 3] 12]  407|J. P. Andrews. 
O'Hara. .....se0e 1} 13 682|H. G. Squires. 
Peebles... ........ 31 4 220/Fulton Philips. 
Ralston . .,...000+ 1} 24| 796/Andrew Burtt. 
South .. o00s » 4) 19 376| James M. Pryor. 
Washington ...| 2; 18}  600)Robert H. Kelley. 
High ..s00-++e+| 1) 7|  450|Philotus Dean. 
Colored, ......++. ' oI 9} 300|D. W. Atwood. 
Total...... eel 34 281) 10,911 


Crearrizty.—A school house in Decatur district was | 


burned on the 22d inst. 
ladder, buckets, or water being near,all offorts to save the 
building proved fruitless. 
in carrying out all the seats and desks. 


It caught in the roof, and no | 


Some of tbe scholars succeeded | 


Inpiana.—The fruit of the county institute is visible | 


among the teachers throughout the county. 
terest is taken in the cause, and the teachers who attended 
ed in most cases seem endowed with new energy. 
Jzrrerson.—Many of the schools in this county have 
made very good progress and rendered satisfaction during Z 
the term. 
increasing. New school houses wi!] be erected this sum- 
mer in many of the districts. The best school building 
erected last season is in Young district. It is the best 
school house in the county except that in Puxatawney 


borough. 


More in- | 








ScHUYLKILL. — During December and January eee 
were few cases in which teachers, after a fair trial, show®? 
by an examination of their classes, that they were doiné 
their schools no good. Upon the recommendation of th° 
County Superintendent they were promptly dismissed by 
their respective Boards, and others more efficient were sub- 
stituted. This has had a salutary effect upon a fewother 
delinquents who thought a school once secured, they were 


| furnished with the means necessary to keep body and sou! 
| together for at least one term. 


General interest in the cause of education is | 


ScranTon.—Statistics for the past month: On the 
roll, 19593 average attendance; 15 563 percentage, 80. 

Snypex.—Of the 103 concen in the county, three 
have left their fields of labor—one for cruelty, one be- 
cause of ill health, and one because of defect in govern- 
ment. Eight schools were examined by the County Su- 
perintendent, in the evenings, in the presence of large 
audiences, composed of parents, directors, and citizens. 
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The examination of the schools in Adamsburg and | “In the senior department up stairs, the exercises 
Beavertown were held in churches. Good music was | were opened by the song ‘* Happy Greeting to All,” sung 
furnished by the choirs. by the children, after which Rev. S. C. Swallow offered 
Wasuincton.—On the 72d of February, all the ja prayer; after another song, Rev. A. R. Horne, City 
schools of Chartiers township met and had a grand review | Superintendent, addressed the scholars. Another song. 
of their studies. Many pupils, teachers and parents were | was then sung, after which Miss Emma Aurand recited 
present, about 500 in all. A good time was had, and | “ Lines for an Exhibition.” Master Sutton then read am 
and all went home highly pleased with the exercises of | essay which reflected credit on himself and his teacher. 
the day. Another song was now sung by the scholars, when Rev. 
The Republican, published at Monongehela city by | S. C. Swallow made a short address; Miss Sadie Ramsey 
Major Chill Hazzard, is doing good service by full school | read an essay entitled, “ Newberry Educationally Con- 
reports regularly published. sidered.” Rev. Mr. Caldwell followed with an address 
Witxesparre.— Whole number onthe roll during the | to the scholars, which called out considerable merriment. 
past month, 930; average attendance, 777; percentage,84. | The school sang Glory! Glory! Hallelujah. Col. B. 
Wittiamsport.—A local paper says: “ An interesting | W. Thompson then made a speech, and after him Col. 
affair occurred at Newberry, being the opening exercises | Thomas P. Simmons. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the new school house just completed. address of the occasion was delivered by Miss Fannie M. 
“Lhe bnilding is of brick, 38 by 70 feet on the | Bromley, the teacher, who stepped to the front of the 
ground, and two stories high. Each story is divided into | platform and announced that a dinner had been provided 
rooms, with separate halls and stairways to each. The | for the directors and visitors, towhich they were cordially 
rooms are all well lighted, warmed and ventilated. Chil- | invited. This seemed to be fully appreciated by her 
son’s Improved Furnaces are used, and each room has one | hearers. After singing the doxology the meeting was 
of Ersicson’s patent ventilators. The ceilings are high | dismissed. The instrumental music on the occasion was 
and the rooms have a comfortable and cheerful appear- | by Miss Ellen Fessler, who presided at the organ. 
ance not always found in public schools. The architect | “The Board of Directors, and other visitors, then ad- 
of this fine building was Col. Thos. Throp, the efficient | journed to the hotel of Mr. Fred. Overfelt, where a 
chairman of the building committee of the board. The | sumptuous dinner was provided by the generosity of the 
contract for the building was in the hands of Mr. James | pupils of the schools ; after thoroughly discussing its merits, 
Neeld, of Williamsport, who has done a work that he may the guests passed a unanimous vote of thanks for the 
well be proud of. Every detail of the construction has | hospitality.” 
Leen carried out with a faithfulness and honesty, that Yorx.—The County Superintendent has held twenty- 
| 
I 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





commends Mr. Neeld to the favorable consideration of | two protracted institutes of two days each for some 
all individuals and corporations having like jobs on hand. | twenty-six townships of the county. About three hun- 
“ The exercises of the day commenced at 10 A. M., by | dred teachers attended these institutes, and some four or 
which time several members of the School Board, with | five thousand people. The directors generally were in: 
the city Superintendent had arrived at the building. The | attendance, and a very general interest felt in the subject 
scholars, who were assembled at the old school rooms, | of popular education. The day sessions were devoted to 
formed in procession, and accompanied by their teachers, ; instruction in reading and elocution, by Miss E. A. Stet- 
marched to the new building. The schools in charge of | son, of Philadelphia, and to instruction in some of the 
Misses Bromley and Toner, assembled in the second | more difficult points in the other Common School 
story, and those of Misses Dodge and Lutz down stairs, | branches by the Superintendent. ‘The evening sessions 
when addresses were delivered by the Superintendent and | were devoted to addresses on educational topics, and 
several of the directors. In the primary department | select readings. 
down stairs, addresses were delivered by the City Super- | Two night schools are in successful operation in the 
intendent, Rev. Dr. T. O. Lincoln, Rev. A. D. Hawn | borough of York at the present time, supported from the 
and Col. B. W. Thompson; the proceedings were en- | common school funds, and attended by about eighty boys 
livened by singing and by calisthenic exercises, accom- | and youths, most of whom seem extremely anxious to 
panied by music. improve themselves. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








MILESTONES ON THE ROAD. | who have exhibited their standard of examina- 
tions in the primary, secondary, and grammar 

Your remarks in the January issue on the | schools of this city. 
misunderstanding, with which the poetical apo- Several years since, in attending one of the 
thegm, on the extent of learning, is liable to be | grammar schools of Kensington, taught by a 
received, have suggested some reflections; and | person of deserved reputation, and for a num- 
if you think there is anything in them worthy | ber of years recognized as one of the most able 
a place in your Yourna/, they are at your ser- | instructors of this city, a class was called to the 
vice, | black-board, and several exercises were given 
I know not any means by which my views | them in mensuration or practical geometry, alt 
can be made more intelligible than by relating | of which they dispatched with a readiness that 
some observations on one of the public schools | evinced great familiarity with the rules for 
of Philadelphia, made several years since, as | geometrical constructions, among which were 
well as a few facts Jately remarked on students | several involving the principal quality of a 
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right-angled triangle. 
to have been performed generally to the entire 
satisfaction of the Principal. 
liberty was given to the visitor to propound | 


any questions touching the above-named opera- | 


tions for which the appropriate calculations 
were also given with as much fluency as the 
constructions had just been rendered. 

I took occasion, immediately, to ask for the 


Pennsylvania School “fournal. 


As usual, full | 


explanation of the principle that had just been | 


applied in the construction and results there- 
from, of a right-angled triangle. 


The teacher promptly replied to my ques- | 


tion—stating that geometrical demonstrations 


formed no part of the exercises of his pupils— | 


and their performances embraced the practice 
only, and that the principles involved in their 
work were learned and demonstrated in the 
High School, for admission into which his 
classes had just been undergoing an examina 
tion. The instructor referred to candidly 
admitted the propriety of a knowledge of the 
principles involved, accompanying the work in 
question ;—but, said he, (in substance) such is 
the organization of our city schools that the 
High School is required to give instruction in 
the principles of this science—while we must 
deal only with facts! 
ously arose—* Verily, ‘A little learning is a 


The thought spontane- | 





| April, 


The operations appeared | parrot-/ike, to bring out the required results in 


_long-division, and yet fail in understanding the 
rules of multiplication, subtraction, or even ad- 
dition; and when asked fora black- board illus- 
tration of the principles involved in these rules, 
he may show as little knowledge of the appli- 
cation of Notation or Numeration to numbers, 
as if he had never heard of such combinations! 

But should a single rule of Arithmetic furnish 
the standard of scholarship, when the two 
branches of school learning, Reading and 
Writing, each of which must be allowed to be 
equal in importance, are passed over as un- 
worthy of special notice? I pass without par- 
ticular notice the fest for admission from the 
Secondary to the Grammar school,—a famili- 
arity with compound numbers,—all of which (or 
nearly so) is embraced in the exercise of the 
memory, and not any capacity of reasoning 
from facts or principles ! 

What is required for the study of Grammar? 
which is defined to be “that science which 
teaches to speak and write with propriety.” Bv 
grammarians the elements of the parts of 


speech, and their uses in the construction of 


sentences are professed to be taught—and the 
manner in which these elements are taught, by 
piecemeal, will appear from one or two facts. 


| A young girl who had been attending the 


dangerous thing,’” in the sense in which the | 


article is obtained here! 


I have never learned that there has been any | 


modification of this principle of study in the 
City Public Schools. And, if the plan ad- 


hered to is yet, for all the inferior grades of | 


schools to teach their pupils facts and rules, 
without any regard to the reasons on which 


these are founded, I have yet to learn that this | 


practice indicates an elevated standard of edu- 
cation ! 

Take one or two further tests by which 
these milestones on the road of scholastic learn- 
ing areexhibited. I understand that admission 
from the primary to the secondary school has 
this as one of its principal tests of scholarship 
—that the pupil must be able to work with 
facility sums in long division. ‘To me it ap- 
pears extraordinary that such a standard of 
qualification could ever have been dictated by 
an intelligent board of educators. 
replied that the examiners should\have some 


test, and that owing to the mass of applicants | 
for admission, it seemed desirable to have one | 


as brief and simple as possible. But if a 
knowledge of the four elementary rules of arith- 
metic, or rather a facility in manipulating the 


Grammar department for more than a year, 
was called on, a few days since, to parse a sen- 
tence selectea from the Third Reader, one of 
her school books. The sentence was a very 
plain one, but one in which the compound 
pronoun what and a simple relative pronoun 
were both used. The little gir] parsed cor- 
rectly, and without hesitation several nouns, 
verbs and personal pronouns, putting them 
through their several declensions and inflec- 
tions. This was done with extraordinary 


| accuracy, and, in all cases, the connections of 


It may be | 


the words used were placed by juxta-position, 
so as to indicate their relation to each other. 
But when I asked for a similar exposition of 
the compound and relative pronouns, she re- 
plied that ber teacher had not yet be monn to 
her the uses of that class of words! This ap- 
peared to me the more singular as she appeared 
to be so well “* posted” in the other principles of 
the construction. I also learned from the same 


| pupil that it was the practice to pursue the 


exercises under one of them, is expected to ex- 


hibit the required grade of scholarship, it must 
be a very inadequate test. 


He may be taught | 


same plan with regard to the other parts of 
speech. That the teacher in the Grammar 
School first explained the functions of the 
Noun, the Verb, and the Adjective, with their 
respective variations, and afterwards, the other 
parts of speech. As, in almost all sentences, 
the chief of the other parts of speech enter, I 
could not see the propriety of excluding this 
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class of words from the parsing lesson-+while | 


the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the Ad- 
verb, sustain such important relations as to be 
required in constant use. 

The professor, who, to ascertain a teacher’s 
knowledge of the science of Geometry, should 
not require him to explain or demonstrate the 
properties of any particular species of triangle— 
such as the equilateral, the isosceles, or the 
right-angles—would inevitably fail in eliciting 
much knowledge of the science, in which the 
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elementary principles of all mathematical fig- 
ures, are involved. 
When we reflect that “ life is short, but art 
| is long””—the importance of using the best sys- 
tem, as well as due diligence, in school learning, 
_ becomes greater as we estimate the flight of 
time; and the reflection cannot be avoided that 
, he who wishes to accomplish much, in the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge, must learn to 
| form a just estimate of the value of single mo- 
| ments. HUMANITAS. 





SELECTIONS FROM EXCHANGES. 


TRUST IN YOUTH. 





The school boys of Rugby used to say, | 


<«« We must not tell a lie to Dr. Arnold; for he 
always believes us.” 
‘man, profound scholar, and successful teacher, 
conscious of his own virtuous impulses, did not 


doubt their existence in his fellow-creatures. | 
He believed in a moral sense, and in the edu- | 


cation of youth acted accordingly. His main 
purpose was to establish in the hearts of his 
pupils that faith in their own inherent capacity 
for virtue which he himself held. He there- 
fore showed his trust in them that they might 
learn to trustin themselves. He cherished vir- 
tuous impulse by his sympathetic acknowledg- 
ment of its existence, and encouraged it to act 
by the confidence he showed in its power of 
good. He thus elevated his boys to his own 
lofty sense cf moral principle. <«* We must not 
tell a lie to Dr. Arnold,” they said; ‘for he 
always believes us.” Their high-minded mas- 
ter did not conceive the possibility of his being 
told an untruth. Could they, therefore, be so 
mean-spirited as to tell one? Their sense of 


honor, responding in sympathy to that of their | 


noble teacher, forbade it. With such an in- 
structor as Dr. Arnold, it is not surprising to 
learn that of the best of England’s men at this 
day his pupils are among the foremost. 


Trust in youth isa principle of education | 


which might be more widely extended than it 
is, with manifest advantage. Parents and 
teachers are too apt to consider boys and girls 
asso much inert matter, which can only be 
made into useful and virtuous men and women 
by a violent tranformation. Education is 
deemed a manufacturing process, by which an 
artificial product is to be turned out, with 
qualities totally different from any possessed by 
the raw material. It is, however, a gross and 
dangerous error thus to mistake its purpose. 
Education of the young is rather like the culti- 


This Christian gentle- | 





| yation of a plant, the growth of which is but 


| a development of the germs in the original 
seed. It should be always borne in mind that 
the art of the teacher, to be successful, must 
| consist in evoking the moral] and intellectual, 
| as well as physical, principles of being and ac- 
| tion inherent in the young, and encouraging 
| them to strengthen into mature forces. To 
attempt to transplant into human beings what 
| nature has not already sowed there, is as absurd 
as it would be to try to teach them to ascend 
and move about in the air with limbs and 
muscles only adapted to terrestrial locomotion. 
| In all moral questions it is apt to be taken 
| for granted that children will be on the wrong 
i side. In the ordinary and unavoidable house- 
hold offenses we would commend parents to be 
less anxious to discover the authors, and always 
give their little ones the benefit of the doubt as 
to their criminality. The surest hope of vir- 
tue in manhood comes from trust in youth. 





ee 


TO BEGINNERS IN TEACHING. 





It is an hour of considerable anxiety when 
a teacher, for the first time, enters a school- 
room to take charge of the instruction and 
management of a school. It is quite import- 
ant that such persons should have correct ideas 
of their duties, and that they should enter upon 
their work with a right and proper spirit. 

A love for the business, and a warm sym- 
pathy with young people, are very necessary 
elements of character for those who are to be- 
come the instructors and guides of children and 
youth. If the beginner is conscious that he is 
not possessed of such traits, then they should 
be cultivated. We do not mean that they 
should be feigned or put on,” but that the 
teacher should resolve to become interested in 
the work of school teaching, and to cultivate 
a spirit of kindness and forbearance towards 
young people. Through familiarity we often 
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become attached to what, at first, fails to ex 
cite our sympathies, or to enlist our interest. 
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| lifeless teacher will soon spoil the best of 


| schools. 


At the outset, fellow teacher, give yourself | 


immediately to the duties in hand. Lose no 
time in organizing your school, and let your 
pupils early learn that you mean work, Idle 


pupils, even when not bad pupils, are sure to | 
occasion mischief and trouble; and one of the | 


best means of managing evil-disposed schools, 
is to keep them at work. Begin by leading 
them into their duties rather than by driving 
them, and let their work be so assigned that 
they shall feel, keenly, the disgrace of not per- 
forming their duties, or of being behind the 
rest of the school intheir work. Such a course 
disarms pupils, who are inclined to make trouble, 
of their intentions, by placing them in a posi- 
tion where they cannot help seeing their errors 
and their consequences, and by enlisting their 
interest in a ** better way.” 


Have but few rules and regulations; but let | 


what you do have be reasonable, clear, and not 
capable of being misunderstood. Above all 
things, avoid a dictatorial style of telling the 
school what must, and what must not be done. Be 
very sparing of the imperative mode in making 
your rules. Give the school to understand that 
you shall expect them to give attention to their 
studies, and other duties, and to refrain from 
everything that will interfere with the quiet, 
good order, and appropriate work of the 
school-room. When special misdemeanors 
and improprieties, such as communications, 


laughing, rudeness, or the like, begin to mani- | 


fest themselves, check them kindly, but earn- 
estly ; and let it be known that such things re- 
ceive your decided disapprobation, and must 





On the other hand, be enthusiastic 
and wide-awake. Let the school-room glow 
with work, and be as busy as a_ bee-hive. 
Avoid boisterousness and bluster, but let there 
be, everywhere, signs of lite and activity. 

Be systematic and methodical in the exer- 
cises of the school and in the various move- 
ments of pupils, but let the machinery of such 
method be kept out of sight as much as pos- 
sible. ‘The same remark will apply to the 
discipline and general management of the 
school, Be careful, but not fastidious. It is 
well to be particular about small things in pro- 
portion to their importance; but it is unwise 
to fritter away one’s time and strength entirely 
on unimportant matters, to the neglect of those 
which are of more consequence and more de- 
serving of attention. 

Do not devote too much time to the govern- 
ment of the school. Have order, and good 
order too; and insist upon implicit obedience 
to reasonable requirements; but secure these 
objects with as little expenditure of time as 
possible. Your main time isto be given to 
the instruction of your school. 

In teaching, be thorough, and he more anx- 
ious to have pupils understand well what they 
learn, than to have them go over much ground. 
Do no work for pupils which they can do for 
themselves ; but when they really need assist- 
ance give it to them cheerfully. Lead the 
learner as much as possible into a knowledge 
of principles and their application, and allow 
no parrot-like or rote work. 

Make the acquaintance of your pupils’ pa- 
rents at their homes, and show that you havea 


be stopped. jn this way you avoid suggesting personal interest in those under your care. If 
wrong-doing to your pupils, by prohibitions of | parents presume to advise you, or to dictate to 
what may never have occurred to them to do. | you in regard to the management of their 
You also show yourself reasonable, by check- | children, listen to them patiently, and then 


ing departure from duty at the time when they 
begin to manifest themselves, and to interfere 
with the good of the school. 

Be calm and dispassionate. 
possessed teacher always shows that he has re- 
served power. Pupils will generally come to 
the conclusion, that such a teacher is equal to 
any emergencies that may arise, and they will 
not deem it safe to take liberties with him. 
Use the utmost care to avoid giving your | 
school occasion to believe that they can vex 
and torment you by little provocations. When 
once they get the impression that that can be 
done, they will not be slow to give you trouble 


But, in attempting to be free from passion and 
irritability, do not go to the opposite extreme, 
and be destitute of life and animation. A dull, 





| 
| 
j 


The cool, self- | 








follow your own judgment. Never turn aside 
from the true course to please anybody, but 
strive to do what seems to you right, and then 
take the consequences. In such cases you will 
have the approbation of your own conscience, 
and will be likely to please more people than 
in any other way. Be prudent, and keep out 
of trouble if possible, but follow the path of 
duty even if it leads in the way of danger. 

Do not be impatient if you are slow to see 
the good fruits of your labors. It is yours to 
sow, but it may be a long time to the harvest, 
and others, perhaps, may reap it. But your 
reward for well-doing is just as sure ; and “ on- 
ward and faithfully” should be your motto, 
even in the midst of seeming discouragements. 
The cause in which you labor is a noble one, 
and if you toil on prudently and faithfully, you 
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will in time be appreciated and rewarded. 
You may have vexations and trials; but these 
are incident to every calling in life, and should 
be made the best of, and not allowed to dis- 
hearten you in the discharge of your duty. 
Resolve that you will stand high in your call- 
ing, if possible,—that you will do everything 
in the best way,—that you will be true to your- 
self and to your trust,—that you will be cheer- 
ful, and look on the bright side of life, and you 
will be quite sure to win success.—Cor. Maine 
Journal, 


PRACTICAL DRILLS IN READING. 


’ 
BY RICHARD EDWARDS, 


In the first place, let the teacher carefully 
consider and study the lesson before the time 
for assigning it. Let its general character be 
studied and understood. Let there be a careful 
looking up of the allusions,—historical, bio- 
graphical, and scientific. Let the meaning of 
words and the nature of the comparisons be 
thoughtfully examined; and, finally, let the 
teacher give himself a thorough practical drill 
in the actual reading of the selection. 

Thus prepared, let him go before his class 
and assign the lesson. What is to be required 
of the pupils must be distinctly set forth. All 
the points enumerated above need not be re- 
quired at once. But the work to be done must 
be clearly assigned. If the reading bork used 
is prepared with questions intended for thought 
analysis, a certain number of these may be 
given asalesson. But if not, the teacher must 
prepare such questions himself, and require 
clear, accurate answers to them, expressed in 
good English. A general direction “to study 
the lesson” is not sufficient, especially when 
given to pupils who have al] their lives been 
accustomed to a thoughtless calling of words,— 
such pupils find nothing in the lesson demand- 
ing study; they have not risen to the level of 
difficulties. The questions may be written on 
the blackboard for the class to copy. Great 
care is required in their preparation. They 
must be framed in such a way as to provoke the 
pupil to thought,—as to compel a concentration 
of his mind upon the power and meaning of 
what is read. Special pains must be taken with 
paragraphs, sentences, or words liable to be 
misunderstood or inadequately understood. In 
every such case test questions must be proposed. 
The burden of determining the right meaning 
must be laid upon the pupil. 

When the hour of recitation arrives, the pu- 
pil should be allowed to bring forward all the 
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facts he has been able to gather, and all the 
thought he has been able to develop, in answer 
to the questions, subject always to the condition 
that his speech be good English. When it ap- 
pears that the pupils have mastered the thought 
of the lesson, they should be required to tell 
how it should be read: with what degree of 
force, speed, pitch, and volume of voice, with 
what kind of stress and what quality of tones. 
All changes in these respects, required in the 
reading, should also be pointed out, and the rea- 
sons therefor. The emphasis and inflections must 
also be explained, as they are demanded, and the 
necessity shown in each case; and the actual 
reading must be made to conform to the direc- 
tions thus given,—the pupil must be required 
to illustrate his own rules in his practice. 

Foran illustration suppose the selection to be 
James Russell Lowell’s little poem, “ The 
Heritage.” Questions like the following might 
be proposed to the pupils as a preparation for 
their reading : 

Is this selection prose or poetry? How do 
you distinguish one from the other? Is this 
humorous or serious? Is it about lofty or 
common-place subjects? Does it express a 
high degree of feeling? What then must be 
the prevailing tone in reading it? Where in 
the poem do you find changes of sentiment, and 
consequently a necessity for changes of tones? 
Show what these changes of tones must be. 

On the first stanza something like the follow- 
ing may be asked : 

What “rich man’s son ” is meant here? 
What then isthe force of the word “the”? 
What are meant by “ piles of brick and stone 
and gold?” Are the hands of the rich man’s 
son softer or whiter simply on account of his 
descent than those of the poor man? What 
then is the real thing that he “ inherits” 
Why does it require courage “‘to wear a gar- 
ment old?” What other meaning has “wear,” 
and how are the two connected in thought? 
What is the heritage that ‘* one would not care 
to hold in fee”? What is it to hold “ in fee ?” 
Meaning of the word “ care” in the last line ? 
How comes it to have this meaning? 

Give the etymology and meaning of inherit, 
tender, wear, garment, fee. Are there many 
or few words of foreign origin here? 

Is a positive statement made in the first line? 
What inflection is required therefor? What 
words are emphatic? Determine the inflec- 
tions in the second, third, and fourth lines in 
the same way as in ghe first line. How is it in 
the fifth line? 

In the above there has been no attempt to 
set forth a method of teaching the analysis of 
English sounds.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 
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ONE WAY OF DOING GOOD. 

Duty may pertain to the soul, mind or body. 
Many seem to fancy that it relates only to the 
first two. 

I have known those who so habitually and 
shamefully negleeted physical law, that it was 
impossible for them to say ‘Good morning” 
in such manner as to make the morning better 
for their wishing it “ good.” The voice was 
such a revelation of ills, pains, undigested food, 
uncleanness, bad circulation, that it seemed to 
ip sweet thoughts and shadow bright hopes. 

e have all seen others, whose greetings 
brought strength and renewed good purposes. 

In my wah about town I frequently meet 
a gentleman so strong, so erect, so free, whose 
very motion is elastic strength and grace! I 
somehow feel that I have been saluted by a 





fortunate Ponce de Leon, who has actually | 
found the fount of perpetual youth,—and yet | not tell how I became possessed of the idea 


the silver brush has firmly touched beard and 
hair. I come,too, into daily contact with young 


| 
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all know that it is so. Few women have the 
bravery to wear clothing so loose as to cause 
no pressure, giving the body room to grow to 
that proportion which is natural and necessary. 
This cowardice is communicated to the girls, 
and in early teens we see them no longer wear- 
ing the free, simple dress of girlhood, but the 
restraining garments which are unfit for adults, 
much more for growing children; so their bod- 
ies are made comfortable to corsets and their 
ideas to public opinion. No wonder girlhood, 
with all its spring and bloom, is soon lost. It 
is painful to see the old bodies and faces among 
young women. 

I see little help for this abuse. so long as the 
multitude is on one side and a few men and 
women onthe other, unless teachers can cre- 
ate a noble public opinion in their schools, 
thus getting the start of the evil one. 

Not long since I heard a lady say: “I can 


that I was uncomfortable in tight dresses. 
When only eight or ten years old, my mother 


women, slender, dark, sallow, solemn paced, | used to exhort the dress-maker not to be afraid 


who remind me of an underground prison. 
We may lack charity, still we cannot help 
putting our acquaintances into one of two classes: 
those that are vigorous g/owing centers of light 
and heat, and those that are weak, who make 
us curb our animal spirits and draw us into 


tions, but they “ prove the rule.” 

A good, genial Christian man becomes a lit- 
tle sick, ten chances to one he will grow crab- 
bed, forcing his wife to walk very cautiously 
before him and his children a great distance 
from him. We rightiy blame the body for the 
change in spirit. ‘The conclusion is inevitable, 
that there is an intimate connection between 
them. It is hard to understand the nature of 
this relation. The body is said to be the cas- 
ket, the mind or spirit the jewel, but, unlike 
other caskets and their jewels, the marring or 
soiling of the one dims and lessens the other. 
If this be so, it is a duty to care for the body— 
a crime to neglect it. 

But why say this in a teachers’ journal? Be- 
cause only the comparatively young can be 
taught this truth in such a manner as to have 
it effect the life. Physical law, like moral law, 
must be grow into a person, myst’ become a 
part of him—not worn on the outside like a 
cloak to be doffed at pleasure. Teachers must 
make the children wise in these matters ; it isa 
duty ; and the more our educational journals 
say on this point, the bettemit will be for all. 

It ought to make one blush to be compelled 
to acknowledge, that for a woman to obey phys- 
iological law requires moral courage—and yet 


‘their gloom—of course there are some excep- 








of making my clothes touch me. But I used 
to ‘swell up’ judiciously at that critical mo- 
ment when the size of the waists was being 
determined, and unaccountably the dresses 
were always larger when done than when fit- 
ted. By little devices of this kind, ] managed 
to be free for a dozen years. 

«« At thirteen I studied primary physiology— 
learned the great laws that should govern us. 
I reasoned that since God gave me my body 
as well as soul, [ had no more right to abuse 
or defile one than the other; so I bathed often, 
never ate between meals, masticated my food 
thoroughly, breathed fresh air when I could 
contrive to get it, and never wore tight dresses. 
I found that the body is an honest, sensitive 
thing when well treated, honestly reporting all 
abuses—abhorring them too—in these respects 
like the conscience which may be kep: tender 
and true, or made hard and false. Tight shoes 
and dresses seemed to throw my system into a 
great nettle—my temper into a greater one,— 
not a pleasant state for self or friends. Thus 
I grew to womanhood free in body—and 
bodily freedom goes far towards emancipating 
the mind. I have followed one profession 
sixteen years, steadily advancing in it, am 
never sick, and almost always happy. What- 
ever of success I have had, is largely due to the 
ideas of health obtained before I was fourteen.” 

I have referred to this lady to show how 
early impressions remain, influence all the life, 
make it healthful, joyful, and useful. Of 
course, baneful ideas are equally adhesive, 
staining the whole character, poisoning the 
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air breathed by those with whom we habitually 
associate. I know some teachers are cowards, 
unwilling to do the right if it be not popular,— 
but I also know that very many are brave, 
daring to see the truth, and walk in its light. 
To such I want to point out a few simple 
ways (which will offend few, possibly none) by 
which they can sow seeds in their pupils’ 
minds which will germinate and grow into 
strong, settled principles regarding the care of 
and respect for the body, “the temple of God.” 

First, be models yourselves—free from the 
dominion of false, foolish notions,—dress com- 
fortably—be clean—let no garment fetter the 
body. Introduce light gymnastics into your 
school, and be prepared to give every exercise 
beautifully which you demand of your scholars. 
This will involve dresses large at the bottom 
of the waist that they may easily move on the 
body, and short on the shoulders to allow the 
arms to play. Have plenty of room over the 
chest. Carry yourself erect. In standing, let 
the knee of the supporting limb be firm. Take 
enough sleep and good food. Give a tithe as 
much grooming to the surface of the body as 
any hostler gives the animals in his care. Be 
thankful you are well, and try to be better. 
Do not oppress the weak by your strength, but 
be not afraid to show that you rejoice in it. 
Thus your simple presence will be a healthful 
stimulus. 

Besides giving the general directions neces- 
sary to instruction in gymnastics, a teacher can 
take advantage of the peculiarly fine points in 
her pupils, in such a way as to create enthu- 
siasm in the others to become like the more 
fortunate ones. For example, at recess a 
group of half a dozen girls may be about the 
teacher chatting familiarly. She turns to one, 
saying, ‘* Sallie, how nice your new dress is, 
so loose and comfortable, warm too. I like 
that.” To another, “I see you drive a horse 
well, Iam glad you are fond of being out in 
the fresh air. Your drives make you have 
those bright, healthy cheeks. Walking must 
be almost as good as riding, for here is Jenny, 
whom I see running all abuut town for her 
mother, is just as rosy and well as you are.” 
Of an absent one it may be right to say: 
“Have you all noticed how perfectly and 
beautifully Alice takes the hardest exercises in 
schoo]? I wonder if it is not because she is so 
strong. She is as straight as an arrow, and has 
such a fine large waist, and her dress, too, is so 
loose that it allows her to be quick, exact, and 
graceful.” 

In walking with a pupil, these words might 
be appropriate : ‘* Youdo not know how much 
pleasure you are giving me these days. I see 
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that you are getting broader across the chest 
every week. You are trying to stand erect, 
and that will certainly fill those naughty hol- 
lows in front of your shoulders with good, 
hard muscle. You are gaining so many vic- 
tories that I fancy you will soon attack that old 
fault of turning your toes in when you walk. 
One victory always paves the way for another.” 

Besides the quiet little ways that good teach- 
ers invent to reach individual pupils, there are 
those more marked and public. Put a pre- 
mium on physical perfection and good habits,— 
make the children strive after these by choos- 
ing for leaders in light gymnastics, the boys 
and girls that have some one of the following 
good points, viz: fine figure (taking the Greek 
Slave as model), free dress, fine position of 
feet, personal neatness, regular hours for eating, 
etc. Call attention of the school to the points 
which determined the selection. If any desire 
the position of leader, kindly mention the faults 
that disqualify them. Never allude to deformi- 
ties which cannot be overcome. 

By a thousand devices the teacher who has 
this matter at heart, will contrive to impress 
upon the children’s minds right ideas regarding 
the body. But ** her practice must be as good 
as her preaching,” else the hypocrite and coward 
will be seen by the young eyes in spite of the 
lion’s skin. 

A kind, tender, wise, enthusiastic, constant 
allusion to these matters, cannot fail to do last- 
ing good—not to all, but to some bright, brave 
souls who see duty and cling to it. 

I have said this to women, not that they alone 
need higher standards and better practice, but 
because they constitute so large a proportion of 
the teaching force in our land. | believe men 
might exert an untold influence for good, if they 
would oftener express acmiration for the truly 
beautiful in woman, and less for the artificial 
and pernicious. Gentlemen teachers should 
frequently commend the young men and women 
in their classes who manifest genuine sense in 
these matters, thus leading them to feel that 
there is on their side a noble minority, if nota 
large majority. — Cor. Obio Educational Monthly. 





PENMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS. 


It is generally conceded that penmanship is 
more imperfectly taught, and receives less at- 
tention than any other branch in our schools. 
There are now several systems of penmanship 
in use, any one of which is well adapted for 
for the use of classes of any grade. A teacher 
in a few weeks can acquire a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of any system of pen- 
manship, yet comparatively few are willing to 
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qualify themselves to teach writing properly to 
a class. 

The ill success of some in teaching penman- 
ship may be ascribed to the indifference with 
which they regard the subject ; but more gener- 
ally to the prevalent impression that writing is 
a mechanical art to be learned by imitation, 
rather than a mental exercise to be acquired by 
close study. It is only when both are com- 
bined that we may hope to attain commendable 
proficiency in writing. 

While an indifferent teacher gives a class a 
copy to imitate without a word of explanation, 
as to what the copy may be, or how the let- 
ters are formed ; another devotes a portion of 
the recitation to explaining the principles of the 
copy, including slope, spacing, shading, posi- 
tion, movement, and the proportional sizes‘of 
letters. The former class shows but little im- 
provement, while the latter makes rapid pro- 
gress, not only in writing, but their ability to 
criticise is improved, besides the mental dis- 
cipline that such training affords. : 

In other branches of education it is only by 
a careful analysis of the subject that we are en- 
abed to teach it to others. The same is 
equally true of writing. _It is as essential that 
a teacher of penmanship should thoroughly un- 
derstand the principles of the system he as- 
sumes to teach, as it is fora teacher of any 
other branch to understand its principles. 

At examinations of teachers each applicant is 
required to produce a specimen of his penman- 
ship, and is graded according to the merits of 
the same. By this method the practical at- 
tainments of the applicant are fairly represent- 
ed; but inferior penmen are frequently supe- 
rior teachers of writing, on account of having 
prepared themselves for the work by carefully 
studying some system. 

Would not a few questions on the principles 
of penmanship be an incentive for teachers to 
prepare themselves to teach this branch suc- 
cessfully. Though important, certain no 


branch is more neglected in a majority of our | 


schools than penmanship, yet none is more 
easily taught, when properly understood. 
Miner's Fournal. 


GERMAN KINDERGARTEN. 








Perhaps no better ideacan be presented of 
the working of a kindergarten than a description 
of the way the principal one in Bremen is con- 
ducted, and which I have had occasion to visit. 
Many of the children are so smal] that they 
needed to be conducted thither by older per- 
sons, when they are met at the door by a ser- 
vant, who relieves them of hats, coats, shawl, 
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ana lunch box, care being taken, however, that 
each child aids in adjusting its own things, and 
having a fixed place for all. The proprietress, 
Miss Grabau, is assisted by two other ladies. 
The school is divided into two classes, either 
the one or the other of which is nearly always 
in the large hall for exercise, or working in the 
little gardens out of doors. In the school room 
each scholar is provided with a neat and comfort- 
able desk and chair, and is taught to regard them 
as his or herown property. The employments 
are worsted work, knitting, elementary drawing, 
and every other imaginab! ¢ thing which is sup- 
posed to furnish such young fingers and minds 
with combined skill and amusement. The chil- 
dren have patterns before them for everything 
they are to do, and the teacher personally su- 
perintends them in each little labor, when every 
pains are taken to impart as much elementary 
instruction as possible. For example, if a lit- 
tle girl is at work on a book mark, or a lamp 
mat, she is taught imitation, combination, per- 
spective, counting, the alphabet, and many 
other things. As soon as she is tired of one 
employment, she is at liberty to begin some- 
thing else that she may like. Thus all weari- 
ness is avoided. 

The room for exereise is very large, and, 
like the school room, neatly ornamented with 
pictures, and when the children are in it they 
are under the care of a teacher, who has them 
go through many gymnastic exercises. This is 
the most interesting feature of the kindergarten. 
The children, boys and girls promiscuously, 
are directed to assume a certain position. It 
may be that of a regiment drawn up in line of 
battle. The teacher then commences a story 
about a certain battle; then comes some stir- 
ring song, when all sing it together, and then 
the battle commences in right good earnest. 
After the great victory is won, the teacher nar- 
rates a peaceful story in verse, which the chil- 
dren have also been previously taught, and 
| which they repeat with her, going through 
| with all the gymnastic exercises suggested by 
| the verses. For instance, she tells of a great 
pigeon house, out of which the pigeons come 
| one by one, some fly slowly and others more 

| rapidly ; ; others go off and hop around on the 
| ground, while others light on the chairs, some 
| get tired, and others fall down, and thus the 
supposed movements of a whole flock of pigeons 
are represented by the children. 

Afterward the teacher may begin to tell in 
prose about an old blacksmith, and by and-by 
she reaches the verses telling of his anvils, bel- 
lows, red-hot iron, and great hammer, when 
the children sing with her, and the whole room 
is transformed for a time into a great smithy, 
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and all the little folks industriously and laugh- 
ingly playing blacksmith. Another song tells 
about walking over a heath, where at last a 
great pond is reached. The frogs are heard to 
croak, and seen to leapinto the pond. During 
this time the entire class becomes a large group 
of similar croakers. In all these initiatory ex- 
ercises the children preserve strict order, but 
their risible propensities are but little restrained. 
Just as soon as the slightest fatigue or decrease 
in interest is observed, the exercises are changed, 
when the class is immediately taken into 
another room, or into the garden. About 
one-half of the time seems to be devoted to the 
gymnastic and horticultural employments. 

There are a great many of these half-poeti- 
cal and half-prose stories, having somewhat of 
a theatrical character, taught and performed in 
the kindergarten. I have a volume which con- 
tains fifty in all, profusely illustrated. Some of 
the titles are: ‘“*The Mouse and the Cat,” 
“The Ants,” “The Stork and the Frogs,” 
«The Butterfly,” *«« The Grasshoppers and the 
Worm,” and “ The Horse-chestnut Tree.” 
Each of these stories requires perhaps from ten 
to fifteen minutes to repeat and perform. 

The exercises and employments at the kin- 
dergarten are sure to be brought away by the 
children, and enter largely into their home life. 

If you send your little folks to one of them 
for three months, you may expect, for a long 
time afterward, to see them hopping about 
your premises like frogs, leaping like deer, 
springing like cats, and, as nearly as they can, 
flying like swallows, barking like dogs, swim- 
ming like fish, swinging like tree-tops, sailing 
like boats, and chattering like magpies. 

Dr. Hurst, 





TIPTOEING IN SCHOOL. 

A good part of the education in our schools 
relates to the culture of good manners; and 
this culture relates not only to the courteous 
expression of the emotion of a kind heart, but 
to the good manners of personal appearance. 
A stooping and a strutting posture are equally 
to be avoided. The one reminds the beholder 
of premature old age. The other represents 
a haughty and conceited temper. The habits 
of the school-room are liable to be fixed on its 
inmates through life; and, whether of vocal 
expression or bodily movement, should be cor- 
rect. They should be made to suit the mind 
and its proper working, as well and as easily 
as our daily garments suit and aid the working 
of the body. 

There is a laudable desire on the part of 
most teachers, to have a quiet school : not only 


The Heavenward Side. 
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as to whispering,—the bane of improvement,— 
and playing, not quite its equal in mischief,~ 
and shuffling the feet while sitting, but also 
when the classes go to take their places for re- 
citation, or at recess and dismissal. To secure 
this end there is sometimes issued the order, 
that the scholars should take the unwonted at- 
titude of walking on the toe-ends of their feet, 
so that thus they may secure the stillness de- 
sired. In order to enforce precept by example, 
the teacher’s steps are managed in the same 
way. All that is gained by these procedures 
comes at the expense of an acquired awkward- 
ness of deportment, which may go along with 
the other attainments to mar their value in 
practical life, especially when a quiet move- 
ment is desired or a cautious gait is needed. 
Where the lady teacher is a little tall and 
slender, the present result, if not the perma- 
nent one, will be a resemblance to all the de- 
formity of the Grecian bend, which no ad- 
mirer of the fair has ever wished to see a 
second time. 

The true course in the school-room is for 
the scholars to be taught how to walk, by 
placing the foot on the floor, not heel first or 
toe first, carefully, without a jerk or a stamp. 
All this can be done without any uncomfortable 
disturbance. One person can walk about a 
house and hardly be known as being within 
its walls, so far as hearing is concerned ; while 
another, by a vigorous heel-tap at each step, 
will rattle the crockery and the windows, and 
make the floor sound almost like a bass-drum. 

This regular and careful method of walking 
may make more noise than stepping on tip-toe. 
But the eye will not be offended, while the 
ear will be satisfied ; because it will be a reg- 
ular noise, a permitted noise, and an expected 
noise, and therefore will not be trouble- 
some or fretting, more than the ticking of the 
school-room clock, or the sounds of reading, 
spelling or explaining. If properly managed, 
it will not ordinarily last more than half a 
minute, and then all will be still again. The 
scholars will keep, as they ought, the erect po- 
sition, and will not think that when they come 
into the presence of their elders at other times, 
they must walk bending, using their toes alone, 
when the proper attitude requires the use of 
the whole foot.—Cor. Maine Fournal. 


THE HEAVENWARD SIDE. 





God knows how hard that is for human eyes 
to see,—but it is most especially hard for teachers 
to see. 

The contractor, who frets during the day, 
and worries wearily at night over his costs and 
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calculations, may sometimes, nay, I am sure 
does, if he has a soul, look with an eye of pride 
upon his work; he has done something to make 
men’s lives better, even if it is in an earthy 
mf Even the mason who lays the bricks, 
and the hod-carrier who bears the mortar, look 
not, I hope, upon every brick as alone so much 
bread or so many cents, but as a milestone also 
on the road of some man’s progress. 

Doctors and lawyers, mechanics and mer- 
chants, look not constantly and forever upon 
this side of their work; even though they work 
for themselves ; for honor, comfort, and money ; 
they are working for God also. Although 
their feet may never stand inside a church, 
though no nobleness may reach their hearts, no 
misery their pockets, yet are they still working 
for God, they are His servants and He will cal! 
upon them for an account of their stewardship, 
whether it is well done, or ill. 

Indeed it does behoove us mortals to look 
often upon the Heavenward side of our daily 
labor. 

Shortly after the “great earthquake” some 
gentlemen, whose pockets were evidently not 
interested, were examining a house, whose 
brick walls were rent and partly tumbled down; 
the house had been built for years, but they 
said that the work had not been well done in 
the first place. ‘I wonder,” said one of the 
gentlemen meditativeiy, “if the mason who did 
this work, and shirked it, will be held respon- 
sible.” None answered the inquiry, but a 
queer look came over their faces, as though the 
corner of a curtain had been raised, and they 
had looked beyond the range of human vision. 
The one who spoke of the mason’s being “ re- 
X agrars dl did not mean responsible to man; 
the bricks were green in places, with mossy 
age, and the hands which put them together 
had mouldered perhaps into dust; his name 
was forgotten; but the work was i//-done, and 
when the servant would be questioned by his 
Master, what could he say of it? 

Dear fellow teachers, if we do our work ill, 
it is not bricks that will break, but hearts; not 
walls that will fall down, but souls; and our 
hands must work not only earnestly, but care- 
fully, lest we fear sometime to answer,—lest 
we know not what to say when our Master 
asks His questions. ’ 

It is not good for us to look too intimately 
into human nature, especially juvenile human 
nature, for it wears no mask over its native ug- 
liness; nor, thank God, over its beauty; yet 
teachers must look into it—it is a part of their 
vocation; and most happy are they who can 
rejoice in the beauty too much to sicken at the 
ugliness, 
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The best teachers, they say, make the best 
daughters and sisters, the best wives, and, 
above all, the best mothers; mothers who can 
see a blemish in their children’s characters as 
well as a beauty, and whose firm and loving 
hands can soften the one and enhance the 
other. 

A little boy said to me one day: “I think 
Kate Flynn is an awful homely little girl,” 
with that air of a connoisseur which some little 
boys, and very many big ones assume; then, 
after a pause, he added: «Well, I suppose her 
mother thinks she’s pretty.” Ah me! I sup- 
pose she does; happy, happy are the Kates 
who possess mothers, for their name is legion, 
and their lot is hard—*the awful homely 
ones”—Heaven pity them. May it not only 
pity them, but help; send them good mothers 
and good teachers—those who will recompense 
physical or moral ugliness by mental and spirit- 
ual beauty; who will find the Heavenward 
side of the repulsive face, and know their dear- 
est reward in the joy of being held “‘responsi- 
ble,” and the ability to answer for their work 
without fear. 

There are such teachers; few, perhaps, yet 
not so few as we in our ignorance often sup- 
pose. ‘I never look at that girl,” said a good 
teacher to me once, pointing to a ‘Kate,” 
“but I thank God that I am not her mother.” 
“And yet,” she added, “I could not teach that 
child if I did not constantly try to look upon 
her with a little of the motherly feeling; I 
work by showing toward her some shadow of 
a mother’s trust, and patience and gentleness.” 
<Tt must be hard” said I. ‘Yes,’ said she, 
“jt is; very hard; but after all, it is nothing 
but duty.” 

Saints have ascended into Heaven, crowned 
with gold ; martyrs bear palms of immortality 
in their prayerful hands, and yet I think that 
God cou/d say no more to them than he will to 
that true and saintly woman: ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” Their reward 
can be no better than hers will be—**Enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

I have often heard the remark -made, in 
answer to a question, “Oh, yes! I like teach- 
ing well enough, but I think pay-day is the 
pleasantest day in the month.” They were 
young lips from which I have heard these words; 
they were young girls who uttered them— 
girls who had not taught long, nor thought 
long; their minds had been released for so 
short a time from the discipline of school, and 
the leadership of a maturer mind, that they 
were as yet incapable of thinking for them- 
selves. I trust that those teachers spoke 
thoughtlessly, and knew not what they said. I 
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hope it for their own sakes, more for the 
children’s sake, and most for God’s sake, If it is 
true that they find no pleasure in their labor, 
but the receiving of their salary, then I say they 
are not fit for, they are not worthy of, the posi- 
tion which they occupy. 

Every true teacher feels in her heart that no 
money can pay her for what she does ; and that 
only One knows and appreciates her work. If 
she labors for money alone, she is indeed 
poorly paid; but if she does it for love also, 
then great is her reward. Teachers, let us 
keep our eyes turned toward this Heavenward 
side; let us follow the hand which pierces the 
mist hanging over the river of Death, and 
points us to the world beyond ; let us listen to 
the voice which whispers—“It is My work 
which thou doest, not thine; take care, and 
do it well.” And those of us who hate and 
abhor this kind of labor, Jet us drop the burden 
which is to heavy for our shoulders, and take up 
some other work which we can do well; if we 
cannot feel the glory, but only the drudgery ; if 
we see no hand pointing skyward; if we hear 
no voice above the monttonous hum and buzz 
of the school room; and if money és our sole 
reward, let us put our hands to less important 
tasks, and at least do our little well. 

It is sad enough to fail in our tasks, even 
when we deal in bricks or stones; but it is 
dreadful, indeed, to fail when we work with 
immortal human souls. 

Cor. California Teacher. 





SLATE PENCILS. 





Twenty years ago all the slate pencils used 
were manufactured in Germany. She then 
supplied America with this commodity. In 
1850, there was a young man living in West 
Rutland, Vt., eighteen years of age, who for- 
tunately discovered a supply of stone for making 
a first-class article of slate pencils. He began 
by whittling out the pencils and selling them to 
schoo] children. Being a better article than 
that for sale in the stores, he found a ready sale 
for all he could whittle out. 

He argued that if they would sell thus readily 
at home, they would sell readily everywhere. 
He became possessed of the idea that there was 
a fortune in the business, and his dream has 
been realized. This quarry of slate pencil 
stone was situated ina large ravine, four miles 
north of Castleton, Vt., near Bomoseen Lake. 
The land on which it was situated was for sale 
at one hundred dollars. He purchased it, and 
begun operations by sawing out the pencils and 
whittling them round. 

The business of making them grew immense- 
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ly on his hands so that it was impossible to keep 
a clean order book. 

Machinery was invented to facilitate the pro- 
cess, which has reached something like perfec- 
tion, and enormously increases the production 
of pencils. At present the quarry and mills 
are owned by a joint-stock company. They 
are valued at three hundred thousand dollars. 
From fifty to one hundred thousand pencils are 
turned out daily, and upward of a hundred 
hands are employed in the quarry and in the 
mill. 

After the stone is quarried it passes through 
four processes before it is made into pencils. 
It is sawn into rectangular blocks five inches by 
seven, and split by hand into slabs of the same 
length and breadth which are carefully assorted. 
These slabs pass through a machine which 
shaves them all to a uniform thickness of a 
quarter of an inch, when they are ready for 
final process. 

The machinery for reducing these slabs to 
pencils consists of iron plates fitted to receive 
them, fastened to an endless chain which passes 
over the roller at either end. 

These plates, of which there are about 
twenty on a chain, all receive a slab, and as it 
passes from one roller to the other the pencils 
are cut and rounded out half way to comple- 
tion by semi-circular knives ; a dozen different 
sets of knives being firmly fastened above them. 

The slabs are then turned over and passed 
back through another machine exactly similar, 
and a perfect pencil is the product. 

They are counted out by the children and 
packed one hundred ina box. The pencils 
are sold by the manufactuter at half a cent each, 
or fifty cents a box, or ten times the cost of 
slate pencils in Germany, where one thousand 
can be bought for less than fifty cents. Being 
made from a superior article of stone they are 
used throughout the United States in prefer- 
ence to those imported from Germany. 

The slate pencil business, like the pin busi- 
ness, is a small one in itself, but becomes large 
where it is necessary to supply al] the school 
children of America with pencils. Twenty 
years ago the whole of it was in the brain of a 
young Yankee boy. To-day it isa business in- 
volving over a quarter million of money. It 
has been and will continue to be a profitable 
business, as this is the only quarry and slate 
pencil mill in the United Statés. 

Besides manufacturing the pencils the firm 
have a mill for grinding the stone to flour, 
bolting it finer than fine flour, to be used in 
the process of manufacturing paper, especially 
wall paper. This flour sells for twenty dol- 
larsaton. The stone from which the pencils 
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are made contains upwards of thirty per cent 
of alumina, from five to eight per cent. more 
than the stone from which the slate pencils are 
manufactured in Scotland. The company are 
putting up buildings and will soon be manu- 
facturing alumina on a large scale. 

Scientific American. 





THINGS THAT NEVER DIE. 

Tue pure, the bright, the beautiful, 

That stirred our hearts in youth ; 
The impulse of a holy prayer, 

The dream of love and truth, 
The longing after something lost, 

The spirit’s yearning cry, 
The striving after better hopes— 

These things shall never dic. 


The timid hand stretched forth to aid 
A brother in his need ; 

That kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves the friend indeed ; 

The plea of mercy softly breathed 
When justice threatens nigh, 

The sorrow of a contrite heart— 
These things shall never die, 


The memory ot a clasping hand, 
The pressure of a kiss ; 
And all the trifles, sweet and frail, 
That make up love's first bliss ; 
If with a firm unchanging faith, 
And holy trust and high, 
Those hands have clasped, those lips have met, 
These things shall never die. 


The cruel and the bitter word 
That wounded as it fell ; 
The chilling want of sympathy 
We feel, but never tell ; 
The hard repulse that chills the heart 
Whose hopes were bounded high— 
In an unfading record kept, 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass, for every hand 
Must find some work to do ; 
Lose not a chance to waken love ; 
Be firm, and just, and true ; 

So shalla light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee : 
“ These things shall never die.”’ 


ATTRACTIVE SCHOOL HOUSES. 











Says Mrs. Sigourney, in her essay ‘* On the 
Perception of the Beautiful :’—«* Why should 
not the interior of our school-houses aim at 
somewhat of the taste and elegance of the par- 
lor? Might not the vase of flowers enrich the 
mantlepiece, and the walls display not only 
well-executed maps, but historical engravings 
or pictures, and the book-shelves be crowned 
with the bust of moralist or sage, orator or 
‘ Father of his Country” Let commurities, 
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now so anxious to raise the standard of educa- 
tion, venture the experiment of a more liberal 
adornment of the dwellings devoted to it. Let 
them put more faith in that respect for the 
beautiful which really exists in the young 
heart, and requires only to be called forth and 
nurtured to become an ally of virtue and a 
handmaid of religion. Knowledge has a more 
imposing effect on the young mind when it 
stands like the Apostle, with the gifts of heal- 
ing, at the beautiful gate of the temple. * * 
I hope the time is coming when every village 
school-house shall be as an Attic temple, on 
whose exterior the occupant may study the 
principles of symmetry me of grace. Why neec 
the structures where the young are initiated in. 
to those virtues which make life beautiful, be 
divorced from taste or devoid of comfort ?” 

The school-house itself is an educator. 
Children that are reared with the lovely will 
be lovely; those reared with the wild, the 
angular, or the uncouth, will be uncouth, an- 
gular, or wild. There is implanted within the 
soul of ‘every child every germ of art, of pas- 
sion, or of taste: these need but the genial rays 
of sympathetic surrounding to make them burst 
into life: these surroundings bend the twig, 
and the tree is inclined. 

Superintendents cannot raise the standard 
of qualification required of teachers much higher 
than it is at present; but a demand for better 
teachers, if accompanied with a sufficient pecu- 
niary inducement, will produce them. If the 
public will help to elevate the profession, it, in 
turn, will elevate the public. 

When good teachers, in attractive houses 
have been provided, the school should be made 
perfectly free. To many, such a suggestion 
will sound strange; yet but in few States are 
the schools free. It is said they are practically 
so; but it is a mistake. The millionaire can 
pay a monthly rate-bill of twenty-five cents, 
and feel it no burden; but whenit shortens the 
loaf and diminishes the quality of coarse bread 
which the poor man provides for his children, 
it is quite another thing: to him the school is 
far from free. 

To accomplish all this, public sentiment 


must be educated to a greater realization of 


the necessity of a liberal education. It mat- 
ters not how fine the theory, or how ex- 
cellent the teacher; if the people fail to grasp 
the idea, theory, teacher and all may come to 
naught. Not many years since, a teacher, who 
had been eminently successful for many years 
in a large city, ignomiously failed in a rural 
and mountain district, whither he had gone to 
spend the summer for his health. Among 
other (to them) foolish things, he proposed to 
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a little boy of six summers to learn the alpha- 
bet in as many days; and he set himself to 
work to teach it in the giventime. Imegine 
his amusement, surprise, and disgust when, the 
next day, the father came to him with the re- 
quest that he would not crowd the child so— 
assuring him that if he learned his letters in 
two years he should be perfectly satisfied, as 
then he would prove himself to be smarter than 
his father before him. Every effortto improve 
the schools will prove abortive, unless the peo- 
ple can first be made to see the need of such 
effort.— Educational Gazette. 





EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


Dr. Willard Parker, of New York, says in 
arecent letter: That tobacco is a poison is 
proved beyond a question. It is now many 
years since my attention was called to the i- 
sidious but positively destructive effects of to- 
bacco on the human system. I have seena 
great deal of its influence upon those who use 
it, and work on it or in it. 

Cigarmakers, snuff manufacturers, etc., have 
come under my care in hospitals and in private 
practice ; and such persons zever recover soon, 
and in a healthy manner, from any case of iz- 
jury or fever. They are more apt to die in 
epidemics, and more prone to apoplexy and 
paralysis. The same is true, also, of all who 
chew or smoke much. 

This poison enfeebles the mind. The Em- 
peror Napolen had his attention called to this 
subject in 1862 by a scientific statistician. It 
was observed, from 1812 to 1862, that the to- 
bacco tax averaged twenty-eight millions of 
francs annually, and there were eight thousand 
paralytics and insane in the hospitals of France. 
In 1862 the tobacco revenue had reached one 
hundred and eighty millions, and in the hos- 
pitals were forty-four thousand paralytics, etc. 
The undoubted inferencg is that tobacco has a 
strong influence in producing these classes of 
nervous diseases. 

A commission was then appointed to inquire 
into the influence of tobacco in the schools 
and colleges. After a full and careful investi- 
gation this commission reported that it had di- 
vided the people into two classes—the wsers and 
non-users of tobacco, and then proceeded to 
compare them, physically, intellectually, and 
morally. The result was that those who do 
not use tobacco were stronger, better scholars 
and had a higher moral record. In conse- 
quence of this report an edict was issued pro- 
hibiting the use of tobacco in these national 
institutions, by which thirty thousand persons 
were forced to abandon it. 


Management of Colors. 
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MANAGEMENT OF COLORS. 





Painters, as a general rule, acknowledge but 
three primary colors—blue, red, and yellow; 
and whatever exception may be taken to such 
a statement on scientific grounds, there is no 
question that such a view of the subject does 
afford certain practical advantages. It is fur- 
ther assumed that all other tints are mere mix- 
tures of these three colors. For instance, green 
is made up of blue and yellow ; violet of blue 


and red; and orange, of red and yellow. If 


one has no taste and no power of discriminating 


between colors, it is a useless task for him to | 


undertake decoration; it is useless for him to 
rely upon the painter; for what is wanted is 
that education which will enable us to make a 
judicious selection suited to the several pur- 
poses to which they are to be applied. Thus, 
in arranging colors, we cannot put bright scar- 
let next to white without a tinge of green ap- 
pearing on the edges of the scarlet; for in look- 
ing first at scarlet, and then at any other color, 
a green hue will invariably appear about it; 
and again, after first looking at green, other ob- 
jects will have a tinge of red. The illusion 
has doubtless occurred to many, and to avoid 
these unpleasant effects is, in a great measure, 
the object to be attained in the selection of ap- 
propriate colors for wall or furniture decoration. 

Where violet and green are placed in juxta- 
position, each color having one element—blue 
—in common, this similarity on one point 
makes the dissimilarity on the others stand out 
more clearly; so that the green on the violet 
appears more yellow, whilst the violet, on the 
other hand, appears more red. In like man- 
ner, if orange and green be taken—the yellow 
element in the one canceling, so to speak, the 
yellow in the other—the orange will assume a 
reddish hue and the green a bluish. An up- 
holsterer should be very careful in choosing the 
colors of stuffs used for coverings. It will 
not do to cover mahogany furniture with 
scarlet-—the color is too bright, and when 
placed beside it in the mahogany loses bril- 
liancy and becomes like the walnut wood. 
Many persons, however, like the color, and 
insist that it shall accompany mahogany. In 
such cases, the unpleasant effect produced can 
be in a measure relieved by putting a green or 
black braid or an edging of yellow silk or gilt 
lace on the border where the cloth and wood 
meet. In paper-hanging a room, it is well to 


remember, that on crimsoned-colored grounds 
black looks green, and in the same way black 
upon green loses its lustre, and vice versa. 
Orange upon red is injurious to the eyesight ; 
violet upon blue looks washed out; blue upon 
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green looks spinach color, by candle light, and 
gray upon green would show pink. Such com- 
binations of colors should always be avoided, 
as the effect produced upon the eyesight on 
entering a room whose side walls are decorated 
in green and black or red and black, or an 
orange figure upon a red ground, is anything 
but agreeable. It is the same in dress. The 
most striking effects are those produced by | 
selecting harmonious colors, whereby the eye. | 
sight is maintained in a state of repose, and not | 
affected by the false tints caused by the im- | 
proper mixture of colors. The trade in paper- | 
hangings has now become so extensive that | 
such faults seldom occur, and yet there are de- 

fects still noticeable in the prevailing style | 
where a light ground is interspersed all over at | 
equal distances apart by small gilt figures ; now | 
this, in effect, is sometimes good, but in most | 
cases the effect is like looking at some arabesque 
ornament which appears al] mixed up, because 
the eve cannot take in all the figures at once. 
Now, if we have a pale pink, blue, gray, violet, 
green, or other ground color, and at the top 
decorated with a bright colored border, the 
same at the base—or divided off into panels 
by stripes, ornaments, medallions, rosettes, and 
lines—the effects can then be at once grasped 
by the eyesight, and the result is interesting 
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and pleasing. — Manufacturer and Builder. 


A CHARMING BOOK. 





Foremost among those old stories which have 
served to excite the mirth of successive genera- 
tions of schoo] children stands the time-honored 
tale of the Scotchman who was found by a friend 
poring over the pages of the dictionary, and on 
being asked how he liked it, replied, «Oh weel 
the stories are braw, but thev are unco short.” | 

But the dictionary of to-day is as unlike that | 
of twenty years ago as the butterfly is unlike the | 
worm. It has burst from its former dull respect- | 
ability into the glory of a picture gallery. In 
learning, in extent, in everything it has made a 
vast advance; but with its i//ustrations it enters | 
a new sphere of attractiveness. 

A relative of mine, who prides himself upon | 
his fine collection of books, drove up to my door 
the other day. I asked him to step into the 
“library.” His eyes opened a little, I fancied, 
with an amused look, as if he wondered whether 
I, with my meagre salary, was going to set up 
a rivalry with him. 

He entered the room, looked around with 
some apparent surprise, and said, ‘ Library ?” 
“‘ Certainly,” saidI. «* Where are the books »” 
“Here,” said I, pointing to «« Webster,” which 








stood proudly on a shelf, alone, for the reason 
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that I had nothing to place beside it. ‘Many 
volumes in one.” ‘What have you on bot- 
any?” said he. ‘ Webster,” I replied, “with 
i)lustrations of all the various plants.” ‘ What 
have you on mechanics?” ‘ Webster,” said I, 
and I turned to the engraving of the turbine 
wheel, and of various other machines. ‘* Well,” 
said he, ‘you have, to be sure, in Webster, a 
smattering of almost everything, but I have you 
now. Let’s see your authorities on mythology.” 
I turned the pages of Webster and showed him 
the pictures of the noted characters of mythol- 
ogy, and sketches of their lives. ‘I believe, 
after all,” said he, laughing, ‘*that you have a 
library.” 

And really, my Webster is a wonder to 
every one who examines it for the first time. 
The horse fancier is pleased to find a clear pic- 
ture of his favorite animal, marking out the 
pastern, withers, and other parts known only 
to horsemen. My second boy, who reads 
South Africa adventures and goes to hear Du 
Chaillu, is delighted to have a representation 
of the kleeneboc and gorilla, and of many ani- 
mals peculiar to Dr. Livingstone. If silhouet- 
tes are in vogue, we are able to see an exam- 
ple of them in the dictionary, with a good ac- 
count of the history of the word. When we 
are reading of the crusades, we find pictures of 
the knights as they appeared in the holy wars. 
The narrative of the French Revolution is 
helped out by a picture of the guillotine. The 
amateur fisherman recognizes in the pages of 
Webster the familiar countenances of the cod, 
halibut, and the blue fish, as well as of many 
less famous inhabitarts of the deep. The 
terms of architecture, which constantly occur 
in our reading, are explained by pictures of the 
different parts, of building in all the various 
styles, of the present and other periods. The 
boy who is hankering after a boat—and what 
boy is not—is delighted to find a five-inch en- 
graving of a ship, with explanations of all the 
parts, and when his attention is called—as it 
always is—to water-wheels, he finds all he 
wants in Webster. 

Indeed the book gives us in many instances 
more than we ask. When we look for fillibeg, 
we find not only a picture of that article of 
dress, but a full length Scotchman, who appears 
to display the fillibeg in actual use. Under the 
head of “shepherd’s crook,” we are treated to 
an engraving not only of the crook, but of the 
traditional shepherd also, with several sheep 
and the usual village spire visible beyond a 
flowery mead. 

Whenever, now, I see a friend out shopping, 
I ask him what he wants. If it is a picture 
book for Edward, I direct his attention to 
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Webster. If it isan encyclopedia for Uncle 
James, I point him to Webster. If it is some- 
thing to please an invalid, I recommend Web- 
ster. If it is a Christmas present for his wife, 
I urge him to get Webster, Webster unabridg- 
ed and illustrated. It is a never failing delight 
to every one.—Cor. Christian Era. 





PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTION. 





Once upon a time, the great Isaac Newton, | 
while arguing knotty points and smoking to- | 
bacco, (as philosophers often do,) seized a | 
young damsel’s hand, and oh! horror of hor- | 
rors !—we tremble as we write it—deliberately | 
inserted one of her fairy fingers into the bow! | 
of his tebacco pipe—a remarkable instance, it | 
must be admitted, of absence of mind. Un- | 
doubtedly the philosopher was a very absent- | 
minded man, but his abscence of mind was of | 
that quality which enabled him to win such 
fame and make such discoveries inscience. He 
had this power of abstraction to a degree that 
appears marvelous, as the elder Disraeli writes, 
“to volatile spirits and puny thinkers.” To 
this habit may be referred most of his discove- 
ries. An apple falls upon him in his orchard, 
and the system of attraction succeeds in his 
mind : he observes boys blowing soap-bubbles, 
and the properties of light display themselves, 

Socrates was similarly subject to fits of ab- 
straction. Of Marini, the Italian poet, it is 
said that, in revising his Adonis, he suffered his 
leg to be burned for some time without perceiv- 
ing it. According to Cicero, Cato applauded 
Gallus, who when he had sat down to write in 
the morning, was surprised by the evening, and 
when he took up his pen in the evening, was 
surprised at the appearance of morning. Pog- 
gius—we again borrow from the elder Disraeli 
—tells of Dante, that he indulged his medita- 
tions more strongly than any man he knew ; he 
was only alive to what was passing in his mind 
—to all human concerns he was as if they had 
not been! Dante went one day to a public 
procession—he entered the shop of a bookseller 
to be a spectator of the passing show. Here 
finding a book’ which greatly interested him, he 
devoured it in silence and plunged into an 
abyss of thought. On his return he declared 
he had neither seen nor heard the slightest oc- 
currence of the public exhibition which had 
passed before him. 

Such abstraction renders everything surround- 
ing a manasdistant as if it were in another part 
of the globe, or as unreal asa dream. A mod- 
ern astronomer one summer night withdrew to 
his chamber. The brightness of the heaven 


Brain-W orkers and Muscle- Workers. 


| revealed, and did not know it. 





showed a phenomenon. He passed the whole 
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night in observing it, and when his friend came 
to him early in the morning and found him in 
the same attitude, he said, like one who had 
been re-collecting his thoughts for a few mo- 
ments: “ It must be thus; but I will go to bed 
before it is late.” He had spent the entire 
night in meditation on the celestial phenomenon 
And thus may 
the tales told of Sir Isaac Newton’s absence of 
mind be accounted for. Such absence indicates 
not intellectual weakness, but strength, and it is 
a quality which Sir Isaac possessed in common 
with some of the greatest geniuses the world 
ever saw. 


BRAIN-WORKERS AND MUSCLE- 
WORKERS. 





The Phrenological Fourna/, protests against 
the incorrect idea that those who gain a liveli- 
hocd by the exercise of their minds, are less 
entitled to the honorable appellation of la- 
borers, than those who employ chiefly their 
arms. 

“It is thought by some people, especially 
those who have but little education, and are 
obliged to work at some laborious calling, that 
all the professions are very easy ; and they of- 
ten say that the lawyer, the minister, the 
teacher, the physician, earn their money with 
little or no labor. Such persons seem to think 
that the man who does not raise a bushel of 
corn, make a horse-shoe or work treesup into 
cord wood or lumber, is not a producer, and 
therefore is a pensioner upon the bounty and 
leniency of the world. We hold that the 
thinker, the brain laborer, and especially the 
teacher who instructs the young in all that per- 
tains to literature and science, is as really a 
producer as he who uses his knowledge toward 
theaccomplishment of business purposes. The 
teacher who instructs the pupil how to keep 
accounts, and qualifies him for commerce, 
banking and other business, contributes as es- 
sentially to the acquisition of property as he 
does who keeps the accounts, plans the busi- 
iness, and works out the result. One might 
say that the grindstone is not a producer be- 
cause it never cuts down trees, or hews tim- 
ber, or mows grass, or planes boards ; but the 
axe the scythe and the plane are useless with- 
out the sharp edge which the grindstone imparts. 
So the human mind sent out into life without 
the sharpening influence of education, cannot 
hew its way to success with facility. Let the 
teacher then fee] that he is the main spoke in 
the wheel of the world’s success, and while 
doing his duty faithfully and nobly, let him 
stand erect as one of the world’s noblemen.” 
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A VETERAN SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 





Dr. N. T. True, School Superintendent of 
Oxford county, Maine, makes a special report 
concerning a school-mistress in that State ard 
her work. Her name is Festa Howard, and 
she teaches in the town of Bethel. She is fifty- 
five years of age, and has taught seventy terms 
of private and public school. Yet, says Dr. 
True, she is far in advance of most young 
teachers instead of being antiquated. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the account of her 
school : 

**She commenced her afternoon session by 
saying that she did not think it best to set the 


_ children immediately at work upon their stud- 


ies, because they had been at their play and 
were not in the best condition for close appli- 
cation. She therefore took a second progress- 
ive Reader and reada story as badly as she 
could, and let them correct her faults. She then 


read it correctly, and as one would talk, and | 


all eyes were fixed on her. She then called a 
register of scholars by numbers, who answered 
7 their names and ages. Among them was a 

infield Scott, a John C. Fremont and other 
prominent names. As they were announced she 
had a word to say about their history, with- 
out stopping her register. She then made 
them all take their books out of their desks to- 
gether, without noise. No slates were to hit 
the desks, or books to be shuffled. She selects 
a captain for each of the smaller classes, who 
steps out and calls the class out by num- 
bers. Books are all held alike. This makes 
them executive scholars. 

“In reading, small children repeat the same 
word till they can command it in the sentence, 
and then they read it in concert. In spelling, 
they fold their arms, with the book under the 
left arm. Sometimes she spells the words and 
they pronounce them. This was a fine exer- 
cise. She made them pronounce correctly 
cow, now, how, bow, sow. They made a 
graceful bow in leaving for their seats. Each 
class has a definite time for studying a lesson, 
and the teacher calls their attention to it at the 
moment. 


“They come out to read with folded arms, | 


read with strong emphasis, and naturally. She 
makes them look at her lips, and pronounces 
her words round and full, making them do the 
same after her, 
if a class is studying geography, she will sud- 
denly call their attention to some point in the 
lesson, and then go right on with the reading. 
She will call a scholar by surprise to rise and 
tell something about the lesson he is studying. 
This keeps them on the alert. 
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“She questions them in what they have read. 
In spelling they give familiar definitions in 
their own language, and are required to pro- 
nounce each letter fully and forcibly. 

“She has bouquets all around the room, and 
maps and pictures on the walls, to make the 
school look pleasant. Nota book or pencil is 
heard prominently.” 


TEACHING BY THE PAGE. 








Among the things which still cling to us as 
relics of fogyism is that of teaching and study- 
ing sy the page, instead of by topics. There are 
perhaps no other two expressions in our peda- 
gogical vocabulary of less meaning and more 
history than, “ going through the book” and 





‘‘learning the book through.” 


| If our text-books were what they should be, 
there might possibly be a shade of meaning in 
| these expressions, but notwithstanding the bur- 


densome load of schoo] text-books which are 
continually heaped upon us, it is a fact, and one 
which speaks little credit for text-book makers, 
that, with but few exceptions, the mode of 
teaching suggested by them, and the manner in 
which subjects are presented, are more or less 
a failure. No teacher who studies to present 
subjects to his pupils in the most clear and 
comprehensive manner can fail to observe this 
deficiency. Our constant watchword should 
be from the knewn to the unknown ; and indeed 
this is, and can be, the only profitable and 
natural mode of procedure. 
Further, it becomes necessary for every one 
who pretends to impart instruction successfully 
to understand the order of development of the 
faculties of the human mind. This knowledge 
may be acquired partly by observation, and 
partly from our works on Mental Philosophy. 
Of late the subject is also treated in a limited 
way in almost all our works on the art of 





While hearing a class read, | 


teaching. 
| These two things being agreed upon—first, 
| that we must slowly and carefully proceed from 
the known to the unknown, and, secondly, that a 
| knowledge of the relative strength and the order 
| of development of the child’s mental powers is 
indispensable, who would for a moment think 
| of—aye, who would not utterly shrink from— 
| the idea of presenting to young pupils as their 
| first lesson in English grammar, the abstruse 
metaphysical enunciation that ‘Grammar is the 
| science of language?’ or,as some later writers, 
in order to simplify, we suppose, would have 
| it, “the science and art of language.” Fol- 
| lowing these very complete definitions comes 
such other interesting matter (to young minds) 
| as a discussion of Philosophical Grammar, Phi- 
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lology, &c. If, after such an introduction into 
the ** Elysian fields of English Grammar,” the 
youthful disciple does not come to the usual 
conclusion that “he doesn’t like it very well,” 
or that “it’s of no use,” he must be hopelessly 
dull. It is not proposed to deny the truth of 
the proposition that “ Arithmetic is the science 
of numbers,” or “Our Earth is one of the 
heavenly planets,” but we deny the propriety of 
having such abstruse definitions as the intro- 
ductory matter in our school text-books on 
these branches. 

The child that has succeeded in committing 
to memory that “‘ Reading isthe perusal of any- 
thing written or printed,” or that “ Arithme- 
tic is the science ofnumbers,” is none the wiser 
for it. 

It becomes, then, the business of teachers to 
supply, in assigning and hearing recitations, this 
deficiency in our text books; and to do this, 
“‘ teaching by the page” must be abandoned 
in most cases, and teaching by topics substitu- 
ted. Especially does this apply to teaching 
geography, grammar, history, and the higher 
branches of natural science, 

The person who teaches these branches at the 
rate of so many pages a day is not to be denoun- 
ced, for he is doing the best he can, and a wea- 
risome time he has of it, too, no doubt; but 
he, no less than his pupils, is to be pitied— 
pitied, not for anything that has befallen him, 
but for something which has not befallen him. 
But, to teach by sopics instead of by pages, it is 
necessary for the teacher to know, not only 
what is in one text-book, but what is in other 
text-books on the same subject. In short he 
must understand the subject he proposes to 
teach, and keep his particular text-book asa 
guide—as a servant, not as a master. 

It is not to be expected that more than a 
limited outline of any subject can be given in 
our ordinary text-books, yet in many cases this 
skeleton is presented to pupils as a specimen 
of the complete man. _Is it any wonder that 
they find it “ dry bones ?” 

Again, teachers and text-book makers will 
co well to study the nature of the process by 
which the young mind becomes acquainted 
with the facts aroundus. The smallest boy or 
girl in our schools will tell us that wood burns 
if put ina fire. But, you say, here isa piece of 
wood from Africa; you have never seen any of 
't before; it is a piece of a pa'm tree; are you 
certain that ¢his will burn? “ Yes, it will 
burn, for it is wood,” will be the probable an- 
swer. The child has perhaps never seen more 
than two or three kinds of wood, yet by a 
method of induction it concludes that a// wood 
burns. An hour’s lecture on the chemical 
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constitution of our bodies, the atomic theory of 
matter, and the relation and the effect which 
the atoms of a certain imponderable ether have 
upon the rotary motion of the atoms of animal 
and vegetable matter, will not convince your 
pupils one tithe as forcibly that a red hot piece 
of iron will burn their hands if brought in 
contact with it, as will one accidental collision 
with a heated poker. 

Yet, could we not deduce from the one as 
conclusive proof as from the other? Certainly, 
but is it not the kind of reasoning for which 
the child i¢ prepared. In youth the great, and, 
we may say, almost exclusive source of knowl- 
edge, is perception through the senses. Hence, 
the more teachers can illustrate by means of 
objects, the more they can bring demonstra- 
tions to bear upon the perceptive faculties, the 
more successful wil] be their efforts. 

To accomplish this, it will be found that 
text-book teaching as opposed to oral teach- 
ing, and page teaching as contrasted with top- 
ical teaching, will be found wanting if weighed 
in the balances.—C/inton Democrat. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 





[The following report of the proceedings is from the 
columns of the Washington Daily Morning Chronicle.] 

‘This Association met at the Franklin school 
building, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 
1st, and held its first session during the after- 
noon. 

The following named Superintendents were 
present: Hons. J. P. Wickersham, Penna, ; 
Joseph White, Mass.; W. D. Hinkle, Ohio ; 
B. G. Northrop, Conn. ; W. A. Newell, Md. ; 
W. R. Creery, Baltimore ; B. C. Hobbs, Ind. ; 
W. Johnson, Mo.; D. Doty, Detroit, Mich. ; 
B. F. Patterson, Pottsville, Pa.; J. F. Rein- 
mund, Springfield, Ohio; H. Barnard, Com- 
missioner of Education; Z. Richards, Wash- 
ington; S.S. Ashley, N. C.; G. Manley, Va., 
and others from various parts of the country 
who are interested in the work of educdtion. 

The Association was called to order by Hon. 
J. P. Wickersham, who stated that the meet- 
ing was called in pursuance of resolutions passed 
at its last meeting. 

Hon. Henry Barnard stated that, aside from 
the subjects which had been mentioned in the 
circular, the subject of the census for 1870 
should receive their attention, and the opin- 
ions of delegates be expressed as to the man- 
ner in which school statistics should be made. 
He alluded to the abuse of the Naval School, 
sustained by the Government, saying that every 





graduate from the Naval School costs the United 
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States Government $10.000, He thought the | and in the same manner for periods of greater 
Military and Naval Schools should require a | length, and he recommended that some such form 
better and more advanced state of their pupils | be adopted by the convention for general use. 
before they entered these institutions, so as to | He also set forth the convenience to be derived 
reduce their term of training at the expense of | from an enrollment of the ages of pupils at- 
the Government to two years at least. He | tending school. 
said in spite of all the efforts to keep up the | On motion, it was directed that Prof. Hinkle 
public school system, in spite of all the fine | prepare an abstract of his ideas on the above 
school-houses that had been built, the State | subjects, and report to this body at his earliest 
governments had not kept pace with the rapid | convenience. 
growth of the country. | At 4p. ™M. the convention adjourned, 

Mr. Northrop, of Conn., offered the fol- | a 


lowing, which was adopted : The convention reassembled at 7:30 p. 
/* M. 
Resolved, That a committce of three be appointed to | and was called to order by the President. zs 
submit a plan of admission to the United States Military | Lettets from Mi, Ch S d f 
and Naval Academies to competitive examination to the | Suess 1G ase, Superintendent o 
Association, and to recommend the same to Congress. —_| me cae in vigey ope et Louisiana ; 
After some discussion as to the place of hold- | Mr. White, o ne and others, regretting 
ing the meetings of the association, it was, on their inability to ner the sessions of thecon- 
: : ps ‘ tior rea 
motion, decided to accept the offer to hold the | ee a € Detroit, Mich; 
sessions at the Franklin school building, and Mr. Doty, of Detroit, Michigan, was chosen 
ae | temporary treasurer. 
the thanks of the association were returned to | Ga thotioa of Rk. Biliihic. he aa 
the trustees of the Washington public schools were P hy » SRE Ceegnes 
foe the uee.ok the hall | were assessed $1 each to defray ee. ex- 
| penses. 


Mr. Richards suggested that a public meet- | * yy... Hinkle, Northrop, and Hobbs were 


ing be held during the stay of the delegates 
|appointed a committee to consider the pro- 


at which the teachers of the District could be | ety of i canesiad a , 
present. Lire ending the constitution as to in- 


_ clude county superintendents as eligible to 
Mr. B. C. Hobbs, of Indiana, noped some |membership in the National Association of 


action would be taken by this Association on | Sumscetadedi 
the subject of education in the South before | + ee 
r. Hinkle recommended that the cénsus or 


adjournment. " : 
The Chair stated that the subject would re- | enumeration of school children include those 
esien the emention of the mecting. | between six and twenty-one years of age, 


Mr. Hinkle-moved that a.committee be ap- | specifying separately the number between the 


ointed on business. Adopted, and Messrs. | : he and twenty-one. He also re- 
inkle, of Ohio; Doty, of Michigan, White | commende that the ages of children in school 
of Massachusetts, Manly of Virginia, and Pat. | be referred to a fixed time in the year, say July 
terson of Pa., were appointed the committee. | **),°* January 1st; that the annual weekly en- 

Wha (die demented the commisee to rollment should take the place of the average 


wait upon the Committee on Naval Affairs as number of scholars in making out the percent- 
follows: Messrs. B. G. Northrop, B. C. age of attendance, and that the cost per pupil 
Hobbs, and J. K. Jillson. should be based—first upon the amount paid 

It a Gian dint to comets de hold teachers and superintendents, second, on the 
daily, at 10 a. M. and 7} P. m., and that the amount paid for contingent expenses; and 


we : ird i 
speakers be limited to ten minutes. third, upon the interest at six per cent. upon 


A paper on “School Supervision,” by Hon. Pama See. 


W. Johnson, State Superintendent of Public Mr. Hinkle submitted the following, which 
was referred : 


Instruction of the State of Maine, was then Resolved, That we recommend that census returns 





read and discussed. ; : comprehend a classification of persons at the different 
Hon. William D. Hinkle, Superintendent of | ages from six to twenty-one. 
Instruction of the State of Ohio,‘made a re-| Mr. S, S. Ashley, State Superintendent of 


port embracing much statistical information. | Public Instruction of North Carolina, read a 
The first was a report on the subject and per- | paper treating on national aids for putting into 
centage of .attendance of schools. He recom- | operation systems of schools in the South, argu- 
mended that all the half days be recorded. He | ing that measures should at once be taken to 
illustrated by mathematics the improved meth- | educate Southern children, white and colored 
ods of calculating the daily, weekly, and aver- | alike. 

age daily per cent. of attendance of the pupils,| The Chairannounced as speakers for Wed- 
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nesday evening: The President, J. P. Wick- 
ersham, of Penna.; Joseph White, of Mass. ; 
B. G. Northrop, of Conn.; William Johnson, 
of Maine; General Eaton, of Tenn.; Prof. 
F. A. Allen, of Penna, and J. K. Jillson, of 
South Carolina. 

SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

The Association reassembled at 10 a. M., 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham in the chair. 

Resolutions offered by Mr. Ashley were 
then taken up, as follows : 

Resolved, That this National Convention of School 
Superintendents earnestly recommend the Congress of the 
United States to take into consideration the educational 
condition of the Southern States, and to make such pro- 
visions, either by the concession of public lands or by ap- 
propriating the proceeds of the sale of said lands or other 
Government property, or by direct appropriation of money, 
that said States shall be aided in the establishment and 
maintenance of good public common schools. 

Resolved, That it is further recommended that what- 
ever appropriation is made, its disbursement in each State 
be committed to some intelligent and responsible officer or 
agent of the National Government. 

Resolved, That the amount of the aforesaid appropria- 
tion shall be not less than one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars annually for a period of five years. 

After some debate the resolutions were refer- 
red to the committee for revision, with instruc- 
tions to report them again to the convention. 

General Eaton, who was chosen to make ar- 
rangements with the President to receive the 
delegates, reported that he had visited Presi- 
dent Grant, and that he had expressed his wil- 
lingness to receive them at 1 o’clock. 

General O. O. Howard then addressed the 
convention at considerable length on the sub- 
ject of Southern education. He said that during 
the last five years the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
expended for this object about three and a half 
millions of dollars. ‘The same sum had been 
expended by Northern benevolent institutions, 
making seven millions expended for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen, besides what they had 
contributed themselves. A general plan of 
Government aid should be discouraged, yet 
special aid was now wanted to start institutions 
of learning in the South, and they should 
be supported by the States ‘themselves, and not 
by the General Government. He favored the 
establishment of an Educational Bureau by the 
Government ; and if appropriations be made by 
Congress this bureau would be found of great 
value, especially if the Freedmen’s Bureau be 
discontinued, which had done more toward the 
education of the colored race than had been 
dore by any other organization. A system of 


general supervision should be maintained by 
the Government through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 
A cop Py of General Howard’s 
for publication. 


remarks was 
requeste 
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Mr. Alvord moved that the Committees of 
Retrenchment and Reform, and Education, be 
invited to attend the meetings of the Associa- 
tion, Agreed to; and the secretary was in- 
structed to invite the members of the commit- 
tees named. 

Mr. Newell, of Maryland, moved that the 
Committee on resolutions be instructed to so 
word their report as not to exclude from aid 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and the District of Colum- 
bia. Lost. 

Genera! O. O. Howard offered the follow- 
ing : 
Resolved, That the bills favorably reported upon by 
the Retrenchment and Education and Labor Committees 
of Congress on the subject of education, with a view to 
meeting the present remarkable necessities of extending 
good systems of education, meet the favorable indorse- 
ment of this Convention. 

Adopted. 

General Howard extended an invitation to 
the members of the Association to be present at 
the opening of the Howard University on the 
following morning at g o’clock. The invita- 
tion was accepted. 

Mr. Hinkle from the Committee on School 
Statistics, made a report, in the form of resolu- 
tions, recommending certain school regula- 
tions. 

The hour agreed upon to visit the Pres- 
ident having arrived, tne mecting adjourned to 
7.40 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Convention called to order at 7.30 p.m. 
President Wickersham in the chair. 

Mr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, sub. 
mitted the following resolutions which were 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That no person shall be appointed to the 
cadet corps at West Point, or to the naval corps at Annapo- 
lis, until he has been found qualified in. the particulars 
designated by law, after a public examination. 

Resolved, That the examiners shall make return, under 
oath, to the Secretary of War, of the persons examined in 
the order of merit; and that all appointments to fill 
vacancies be made from these returns, and in the order of 
merit as assigned by the examiners. 

Mr. White, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Convention at considerable length, setting forth 
that the children of the South should be edu- 
cated, and that the aid of the people of the 
North was required to carry this good work 
through. He also held that Congress should 
aid the schools at large. 

Mr. Northrop, of Connecticut; Mr. F. A. 
Allen, of Pennsylvania; General D. L. Eaton 
and Mr. S. S. Ashley, of North Carolina, de- 
livered interesting addresses. After which the 
Convention adjourned to its regular session to- 
morrow. 
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| back up her Congressmen in anything they 

Mr, | Might devise for the encouragement of public 
"| schools. 

General Howard said that, of all the members 

: | of Congress he had conversed with, the senti- 

lowing, of North Caroline, presented the fol- ments of both Democrats and Republicans were 

re yuh Ce : in favor of education, but the question with 

Wuerzas it is the opinion of this Convention that the | them was, should the Government lend its aid 


work of reconstruction will not be finished, and a sure . . 
basis of a true republican government will not be laid in '° these objects. He favored the plan of the 


the States recently in rebellion, until an efficient system of | Educational Bureau and of Congressional aid. 
public instruction be established in each, which shall! Hon, Mr. Arnel], of Tennessee, said thatthe 


embrace the whole population thereof ; therefore, | action of this convention would meet with en- 
Resolwed, That this National Convention of School | : 


Superintendents earnestly recommend Congress now in | couragement in Congress. ‘ 
sessson to take into immediate consideration the educa- Hon. Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said there 


tional condition of the States aforesaid, and to make such | is no desire in the hearts of the people of his 
provisions as the exigencies of the times demand. State but that the educational advantages of that 
Mr. Ashley then addressed the meeting at | State should be extended to the poor people of 
some length in favor of the resolutions. He the South. He believed that the institutions of 
stated that public schools had heretofore been | education were essential to the success and 
unpopular from the fact that they were pauper | continuance of a republican form of Govern- 
schools, and that the private schools were al-| ment. He alluded to the supremacy France 
ways better patronized. Recently this had been | had gained over England by the skill her arti- 
changed a little as the schools had been bet-| sans had acquired through the polytechnic 
tered, but money was needed to bring them up | schools during the last fifteen years, which had 
to the standard. | been patronized and sustained by the Govern- 
Mr. Jillson, of South Carolina, said in the | mentof France. He found no constitutional 
State of South Carolina, previous to the war, | difficulty in this matter; on the contrary, he 
there were no free schools, save in the city of | found authority for Government to tax the 
Charleston. Since the war closed the friends | people to support the educational interests of 
of the cause had been assisted by the Freedman’s | the country, and to supervise, in a general way, 
Bureau and the benevolent institutions in the | the school system of the country. 
North. They were much indebted to these} Hon. Mr. Prosser, of Tennessee, said that the 
sources, and the colored schools there were a subject of education was one that he took great 
great success. The only trouble there was the | interest in, and he was sure there was in Con- 
mixed school question. The feeling of both | gress a growing feeling in favor of providing 
white and colored there is to keep the schools | means for the education of the children of the 
separate ; but the clause in the State constitu- country. He said that if the Government had 
tion requires no distinction on account of race pursued an educational instead of a war policy 
or color. Assistance in the matter of building toward the Indians, it would have been 
school houses is what is needed now, and he economy. He thought the permanent success of 
hoped the effect of the passage of the resolution , republican institutions depended solely upon the 
would be to get this assistance. Unlesseduca- education of the masses. He also thought the 
tional interests in South Carolina are encour- Germans of this country took more interest in 
aged, there is no hope for a true reconstruction | the free-school system than the Americans 
there. themselves. The people should be awakened to 
The Chair asked what the effect would be if | free-school advantages. Compulsory attendance 
Northern aid were withdrawn. should be insisted upon and legislated upon. 
Mr. Jillson said that the schools would have Mr. Barnard was called upon and addressed 
to expire, as the people were too poor to main- the convention, saying that there was no legis- 
tain them. | lation that could be effective unless backed up 
The Chair made some remarks, reviewing | by the people. The work must be mainly done 
the action of the convention for the benefit of | by the people at last. He favored the resolu- 
the members of Congress present, and invited | tion, which was adopted. 
remarks from Congressmen. The Committee on Memorial, through its 
Mr. White, of Massachusetts, said that in | chairman reported a memorial to Congress as‘- 
his State and in New England the belief was. ingaid for Southern schools, which was adopted. 
that no real reconstruction could be completed After lengthy addresses on educational sub- 
in the Southern States unless education was | jects, the Association adjourned to meet in Cleve- 
encouraged there, and Massachusetts would | land, Ohio, August, 1870. 
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THIRD DAY-—CLOSING SESSION. 


The Association convened at 10 A, M. 
Wickersham in the chair. 
The .committtee on resolutions, by Mr. 





